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EUGENICS: ITS DEFINITION, SCOPE, AND AIMS:' 

EvuGENICs is the science which deals with all influences that 
improve the inborn qualities of a race; also with those that 
develop them to the utmost advantage. The improvement of the 
inborn qualities, or stock, of some one human population will 
alone be discussed here. 

What is meant by improvement? What by the syllable ew in 
“eugenics,” whose English equivalent is “good”? There is 
considerable difference between goodness in the several qualities 
and in that of the character as a whole. The character depends 
largely on the proportion between qualities, whose balance may 
be much influenced by education. We must therefore leave 
morals as far as possible out of the discussion, not entangling 
ourselves with the almost hopeless difficulties they raise as to 
whether a character as a whole is good or bad. Moreover, the 
goodness or badness of character is not absolute, but relative to 
the current form of civilization. A fable will best explain what is 
meant. Let the scene be the zodlogical gardens in the quiet hours 
of the night, and suppose that, as in old fables, the animals are 
able to converse, and that some very wise creature who had easy 
access to all the cages, say a philosophic sparrow or rat, was 
engaged in collecting the opinions of all sorts of animals with a 
view of elaborating a system of absolute morality. It is needless 

*Read before the Sociological Society at a meeting in the School of 


Economics (London University), on May 16, 1904. Professor Karl Pearson, 
F.R.S., in the chair. 
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to enlarge on the contrariety of ideals between the beasts that 
prey and those they prey upon, between those of the animals that 
have to work hard for their food and the sedentary parasites that 
cling to their bodies and suck their blood, and so forth. A large 
number of suffrages in favor of maternal affection would be 
obtained, but most species of fish would repudiate it, while 
among the voices of birds would be heard the musical protest of 
the cuckoo. Though no agreement could be reached as to abso- 
lute morality, the essentials of eugenics may be easily defined. 
All creatures would agree that it was better to be healthy than 
sick, vigorous than weak, well-fitted than ill-fitted for their part 
in life; in short, that it was better to be good rather than bad 
specimens of their kind, whatever that kind might be. So with 
men. There are a vast number of conflicting ideals, of alternative 
characters, of incompatible civilizations; but they are wanted 
to give fulness and interest to life. Society would be very dull if 
every man resembled the highly estimable Marcus Aurelius or 
Adam Bede. The aim of eugenics is to represent each class or 
sect by its best specimens; that done, to leave them to work out 
their common civilization in their own way. 

A considerable list of qualities can easily be compiled that 
cranks” would take into account when 


nearly everyone except “ 
picking out the best specimens of his class. It would include 
health, energy, ability, manliness, and courteous disposition. 
Recollect that the natural differences between dogs are highly 
marked in all these respects, and that men are quite as variable by 
nature as other animals of like species. Special aptitudes would 
be assessed highly by those who possessed them, as the artistic 
faculties by artists, fearlessness of inquiry and veracity by 
scientists, religious absorption by mystics, and so on. There 
would be self-sacrificers, self-tormentors, and other exceptional 
idealists; but the representatives of these would be better members 
of a community than the body of their electors. They would 
have more of those qualities that are needed in a state—-more 
vigor, more ability, and more consistency of purpose. The 
community might be trusted to refuse representatives of criminals, 
and of others whom it rates as undesirable. 
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EUGENICS 3 


Let us for a moment suppose that the practice of eugenics 
should hereafter raise the average quality of our nation to that 
of its better moiety at the present day, and consider the gain. 
The general tone of domestic, social, and political life would be 
higher. The race as a whole would be less foolish, less frivolous, 
less excitable, and politically more provident than now. Its 
demagogues who “ played to the gallery” would play to a more 
sensible gallery than at present. We should be better fitted to 
fulfil our vast imperial opportunities. Lastly, men of an order of 
ability which is now very rare would become more frequent, 
because the level out of which they rose would itself have risen. 

The aim of eugenics is to bring as many influences as can 
be reasonably employed, to cause the useful classes in the com- 
munity to contribute more than their proportion to the next 
generation. 

The course of procedure that lies within the functions of a 
learned and active society, such as the sociological may become, 
would be somewhat as follows: 

1. Dissemination of a knowledge of the laws of heredity, so 
far as they are surely known, and promotion of their further 
study. Few seem to be aware how greatly the knowledge of 
what may be termed the actuarial side of heredity has advanced 
in recent years. The average closeness of kinship in each degree 
now admits of exact definition and of being treated mathemati- 
cally, like birth- and death-rates, and the other topics with which 
actuaries are concerned. 

2. Historical inquiry into the rates with which the various 
classes of society (classified according to civic usefulness) have 
contributed to the population at various times, in ancient and 
modern nations. There is strong reason for believing that 
national rise and decline is closely connected with this influence. 
It seems to be the tendency of high civilization to check fertility 
in the upper classes, through numerous causes, some of which are 
well known, others are inferred, and others again are wholly 
obscure. The latter class are apparently analogous to those 
which bar the fertility of most species of wild animals in zoologi- 
cal gardens. Out of the hundreds and thousands of species that 
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have been tamed, very few indeed are fertile when their liberty is 
restricted and their struggles for livelihood are abolished; those 
which are so, and are otherwise useful to man, becoming domesti- 
cated. There is perhaps some connection between this obscure 
action and the disappearance of most savage races when brought 
into contact with high civilization, though there are other and 
well-known concomitant causes. But while most barbarous races 
disappear, some, like the negro, do not. It may therefore be 
expected that types of our race will be found to exist which can 
be highly civilized without losing fertility; nay, they may become 
more fertile under artificial conditions, as is the case with many 
domestic animals. 

3. Systematic collection of facts showing the circumstances 
under which large and thriving families have most frequently 
originated; in other words, the conditions of eugenics. The 
definition of a thriving family, that will pass muster for the 
moment at least, is one in which the children have gained dis- 
tinctly superior positions to those who were their classmates in 
early life. Families may be considered “large” that contain not 
less than three adult male children. It would be no great burden 
to a society including many members who had eugenics at heart, 
to initiate and to preserve a large collection of such records for 
the use of statistical students. The committee charged with the 
task would have to consider very carefully the form of their 
circular and the persons intrusted to distribute it. They should 
ask only for as much useful information as could be easily, and 
would be readily, supplied by any member of the family appealed 
to. The point to be ascertained is the status of the two parents 
at the time of their marriage, whence its more or less eugenic 
character might have been predicted, if the larger knowledge that 
we now hope to obtain had then existed. Some account would 
be wanted of their race, profession, and residence; also of their 
own respective parentages, and of their brothers and _ sisters. 
Finally the reasons would be required why the children deserved 
to be entitled a “thriving” family. This manuscript collection 
might hereafter develop into a “ golden book” of thriving fami- 
lies. The Chinese, whose customs have often much sound sense, 
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EUGENICS 5 


make their honors retrospective. We might learn from them 
to show that respect to the parents of noteworthy children which 
the contributors of such valuable assets to the national wealth 
richly deserve. The act of systematically collecting records of 
thriving families would have the further advantage of familiar- 
izing the public with the fact that eugenics had at length become 
a subject of serious scientific study by an energetic society. 

4. Influences affecting marriage. The remarks of Lord 
Bacon in his essay on Death may appropriately be quoted here. 
He says with the view of minimizing its terrors: ‘ There 
is no passion in the mind of men so weak but it mates and mas- 
ters the fear of death. .... Revenge triumphs over death; 
love slights it; honour aspireth to it; grief flyeth to it; fear pre- 
occupateth it.” Exactly the same kind of considerations apply to 
marriage. The passion of love seems so overpowering that it 
may be thought folly to try to direct its course. But plain facts 
do not confirm this view. Social influences of all kinds have 
immense power in the end, and they are very various. If unsuit- 
able marriages from the eugenic point of view were banned 
socially, or even regarded with the unreasonable disfavor which 
some attach to cousin-marriages, very few would be made. The 
multitude of marriage restrictions that have proved prohibitive 
among uncivilized people would require a volume to describe. 

5. Persistence in setting forth the national importance of 
eugenics. There are three stages to be passed through: (1) 
It must be made familiar as an academic question, until its exact 
importance has been understood and accepted as a fact. (2) It 
must be recognized as a subject whose practical development 
deserves serious consideration. (3) It must be introduced into 
the national conscience, like a new religion. It has, indeed, 
strong claims to become an orthodox religious tenet of the future, 
for eugenics co-operate with the workings of nature by securing 
that humanity shall be represented by the fittest races. What 
nature does blindly, slowly, and ruthlessly, man may do provi- 
dently, quickly, and kindly. As it lies within his power, so it 
becomes his duty to work in that direction. The improvement 
of our stock seems to me one of the highest objects that we can 
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reasonably attempt. We are ignorant of the ultimate destinies of 
humanity, but feel perfectly sure that it is as noble a work to raise 
its level, in the sense already explained, as it would be disgrace- 
ful to abase it. [ see no impossibility in eugenics becoming a 
religious dogma among mankind, but its details must first be 
worked out sedulously in the study. Overzeal leading to hasty 
action would do harm, by holding out expectations of a near 
golden age, which will certainly be falsified and cause the science 
to be discredited. The first and main point is to secure the 
general intellectual acceptance of eugenics as a hopeful and most 
important study. ‘Then let its principles work into the heart of 
the nation, which will gradually give practical effect to them in 
ways that we may not wholly foresee. 
FRANCIS GALTON. 


LONDON. 


APPENDIX. 
WORKS BY THE AUTHOR BEARING ON EUGENICS. 


Hereditary Genius (Macmillan), 1869; 2d ed., 1892. See especially from p. 340 
in the former edition to the end, and from p. 329 in the latter. 

Human Faculty (Macmillan), 1883 (out of print). See especially p. 305 to end. 

Natural Inkeritance (Macmillan), 1889. This bears on inheritance generally, 
not particularly on eugenics. 

Huxley Lecture of the Anthropological Institute on “ The Possible Improvement 
of the Human Breed under the Existing Conditions of Law and Sentiment,” 
Nature, 1901, p. 659; ‘ Smithsonian Report,” Washington, 1901, p. 523. 


DISCUSSION. 
BY PROFESSOR KARL PEARSON, 


My position here this afternoon requires possibly some explanation. I am 
not a member of the Sociological Society, and I must confess myself skeptical as 
to its power to do effective work. Frankly, I do not believe in groups of men 
and women who have each and all their allotted daily task creating a new branch 
of science. I believe it must be done by some one man who by force of knowl- 
edge, of method, and of enthusiasm hews out, in rough outline it may be, but 
decisively, a new block and creates a school to carve out its details. I think you 
will find on inquiry that this is the history of each great branch of science. The 
initiative has been given by some one great thinker —a Descartes, a Newton, a 
Virchow, a Darwin, or a Pasteur. A sociological society, until we have found a 
great sociologist, is a herd without a leader —- there is no authority to set bounds 
to your science or to prescribe its functions. This, you must realize, is the view 
of that poor creature, the doubting man, in media vitae; it is a view which 
cannot stand for a moment against the youthful energy of your secretary, or the 





*[The claims of Comte and Spencer to have jointly performed for sociology 
the preliminary service of architectonic initiation — for which Professor Karl 
Pearson looks to the future — were discussed in the paper laid before the society 
at the June meeting by Professor Durkheim and Mr. Branford (vide p. 134 of this 
number of the JourNaL.—Ebitors.] 
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EUGENICS y 
boyish hopefulness of Mr. Galton, who mentally is about half my age. Hence for 
a time I am carried away by their enthusiasm, and appear where | never antici 
pated being seen — in the chair at a meeting of the Sociological Society. If this 
society thrives, and lives to do yeoman work in science which, skeptic as I am, 


I sincerely hope it may do — then I believe its members in the distant future will 
look back on this occasion as perhaps the one of greatest historical interest in its 
babyhood. To those of us who have worked in fields adjacent to Mr. Galton’s, he 
appears to us as something more than the discoverer of a new method of inquiry; 
we feel for him something more than we may do for the distinguished scientists in 
whose laboratories we have chanced to work. There is an indescribable atmosphere 
which spreads from him and which must influence all those who have come 
within reach of it. We realize it in his perpetual youth; in the instinct with 
which he reaches a great truth, where many of us plod on, groping through endless 
analysis; in his absolute unselfishness; and in his continual receptivity for new 
ideas. I have often wondered if Mr. Galton ever quarreled with anybody. And 
to the mind of one who is ever in controversy, it is one of the miracles associated 
with Mr. Galton that I know of no controversy, scientific or literary, in which he 
has been engaged. Those who look up to him, as we do, as to a master and 
scientific leader, feel for him as did the scholars for the grammarian 
* Our low life was the level's, and the night's ; 
He's for the morning.” 

It seems to me that it is precisely in this spirit that he attacks the gravest 
problem which lies before the Caucasian races “in the morning.” Are we to 
make the whole doctrine of descent, of inheritance, and of selection of the fitter, 
part of our everyday life, of our social customs, and of conduct It is the 
question of the study now, but tomorrow it will be the question of the market 
place, of morality, and of politics. If 1 wanted to know how to put a saddle on a 
camel's back without chafing him, I should go to Francis Galton; if I wanted to 
know how to manage the women of a treacherous African tribe, I should go to 
Francis Galton; if I wanted an instrument for measuring a snail, or an arc of 
latitude, I should appeal to Francis Galton; if I wanted advice on any mechanical, 
of any geographical, or any sociological problem, I should consult Francis Galton. 
in all these matters, and many others, I feel confident he would throw light on my 
difficulties, and I am firmly convinced that, with his eternal youth, his elasticity 
of mind, and his keen insight, he can aid us in seeking an answer to one of the 
most vital of our national problems: How is the next generation of Englishmen 
to be mentaily and physically equal to the past generation which has provided us 
with the great Victorian statesmen, writers, and men of science most of whom 
are now no more — but which has not entirely ceased to be as long as we can see 
Francis Galton in the flesh ? 


BY DR. MAUDSLEY. 


The subject is difficult, not only from the complexity of the matter, but also 
from the subtleties of the forces that we have to deal with. In considering the 
question of hereditary influences, as I have done for some long period of my life, 
one met with the difficulty, which must have occurred to everyone here, that in 
any family of which you take cognizance you may find one member, a son, like 
his mother or father, or like a mixture of the two. or more like his mother, or that 
he harks back to some distant ancestor; and then again you will find one not 
in the least liké father or mother or any relatives, so far as you know. There is a 
variation, or whatever you may call it, of which in our present knowledge you 
cannot give the least explanation. Take, as a supreme instance, Shakespeare. He 
was born of parents not distinguished from their neighbors. He had five 
brothers living, one of whom came to London and acted with him at Blackfriars’ 
Theater, and afterward died. Yet, while Shakespeare rose to the extraordinary 
eminence that he did, none of his brothers distinguished themselves in any way. 
And so it is in other families. From my long experience as a physician I could 
give instances in every department — in science, in literature, in art —in which 
one member of the family has risen to extraordinary prominence, almost genius 
perhaps, and another has suffered from mental disorder. 
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Now, how can we account for these facts on any of the known data on which 
we have at present to rely? In my opinion, we shal! have to go far deeper down f 
than we have been able to go by any present means of observation—to the 
corpuscles, atoms, electrons, or whatever else there may be; and we shall find 
these subjected to subtle influences of mind and body during their formations and 
combinations, of which we hardly realize the importance. I believe that in these 
potent factors the solution of the problem may be found why one member of a 
family rises above others, ard others do not rise above the ordinary level, but 
perhaps sink below it. To me it seems, when I consider this matter in regard to 
these difficulties, that in making a comparison with the improvement of breeding 
of animal stock we may be apt to be misled. We are all organic machines, so to : 
speak; at the same time, when we come to the human being there are com- 
plexities which arise from the mental state and its moods and passions which 
entirely disturb our conclusions, which we should be able to form in regard to 
the comparatively simple machines which animals are. 

In view of these difficulties of the subject, it has always seemed to me that 
we must not be hasty in coming to conclusions and laying down any rules for Z 
the breeding of humans and the development of a eugenic conscience. In fact, we 
must be on our guard against the overzeal, which Dr. Galton has very properly 
cautioned us against. For, after all, there is the passion of love and the forces 
referred to in his quotation from Bacon; and I am not sure but that nature, in its 
own blind impulsive way, does not manage things better than we can by any light 
of reason, or by any rules which we can at present lay down. I am inclined to 
think that, as in the past, so in the future, it may be, as Shakespeare said: 

“You may as well try to kindle snow by fire” 
As quench the fire of love by words.” 





BY DR. MERCIER. 


Mr. Galton speaks of the laws of heredity, and dissemination of a knowl.) 
edge of the laws of heredity in so far as we know them, and the qualification is ; 
very necessary. For, in so far as we know the laws, they are so obscure arid com- 
plex that to us they work out as chance. We cannot detect any practical difference 
in the working of the laws of heredity and the way in which dice may be taken 
out of a lucky bag. It is quite impossible to predict from the constitution of the 
parents what the constitution of the offspring is going to be, even in the remotest 
degree. I lay that down as emphatically as I can, and I think that much widely 
prevailing erroneous doctrine on this head is due to the writings of Zola. I 
believe these writings are founded on a totally false conception as to what the laws 
of heredity are, and as to how they work out in the human race. He supposes 
that, since the parents have certain mental and moral peculiarities, the childrea Z 
will reproduce them with variations. It is not so. Look around among your ; 
acquaintance: look around among the people that you know; notice the intellec- 
tual and moral character of the parents and children; and, as my distinguished 4 
predecessor, Dr. Maudsley, has said, you will find that in the same family there are : 
antithetic extremes. It is doubtful if moral traits are hereditary. 

Then there is the tendency of a high civilization to reduce the fertility = 

of its worthier members. It does seem as if there were some such tendency. ; 
Undoubtedly, in any particular race of organisms, as in organisms in general, i 
the lower order multiplies more freely than the highly organized. Undoubtedly, 
we see that insects and bacteria increase and multiply exceedingly until they 
become as the sands on the seashore. But the elephant produces only once in 
thirty vears. And so it is with human beings of different grades of organization. 
Undoubtedly, those more highly organized are less fertile than those lowly 
organized. but that is not the whole history of the thing. I think we have to 
regard a civilized community somewhat in the light of a lamp burning away at 
the top, replenished from the bottom. It is true that the highest strata waste 
and do not reproduce themselves ; and it is of necessity so, because the production 
of very high types of human nature is always sporadic. It never occurs in races ; 
it always occurs in indiviaual cases. 
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I know I am speaking heresy in the presence of Dr. Galton. Some of these 
doctrines I am enunciating ought to be qualified. But, broadly and generally, and 
in practice, it is so, that we cannot predict from the parentage what the offspring 
is going to be, and we cannot go back from the offspring and say what the parent 
age was. If we follow the custom of the Chinese and ennoble the parents for the 
achievements of their children, are we to hang the parents when the offspring 
commit murder ? 

And, finally, I would say one word about suitable and unsuitable marriages. 
Most of what I have to say has already been said by Dr. Galton. What are 
suitable and unsuitable marriages? How are we to decide? In the light of our 
knowledge —- I had better say ignorance, I think —he would be a very bold man 
who would undertake the duties that were intrusted to the family council among 
those wise and virtuous people of whom Dean Swift has given us a description, 
and who should determine who should be the father and who the mother, and make 
marriages without consulting the individuals most concerned. I think, if that were 
done, it is doubtful if the result would be any better than it is at present. 


BY PROFESOOR WELDON, 


There are two sets of objections which have been used against the points made 
by Dr. Galton: One set criticises the statistical method on the ground that it 
cannot account for a number of phenomena. In the presence of the author of 
the Grammar of Science, | venture to say it is no proper part of statistics to 
account for anything, but it is the triumph of statistics that it can describe, and 
with a very fair degree of accuracy, a large number of phenomena. And, as | 
conceive the matter, the essential object of eugenics is not to put forward any 
theory of causation of hereditary phenomena; it is to diffuse the knowledge 
of what these phenomena really are. We may not be able to account for the 
formation of a Shakespeare, but we may be able to tabulate a scheme of 
inheritance which will indicate with very fair accuracy, the percentage of cases 
in which children of exceptional ability result from a particular type of mar- 
riage. If we can do that alone, we shall have made a very great advance in 
knowledge. And my view of Mr. Galton’s object is that he wishes to point out 
to us the way in which that knowledge may be attained. Well, that is the 
answer I would give to all objections to the statistical method, based on its 
inability to account for phenomena. It ought not to try to account for them, but 
to describe them. If Dr. Mercier would consult the studies on inheritance that 
result from Mr. Galton’s labor, he would find that they describe distribution of 
character in the children of parents of particular kinds in regard to a very large 
number of characters, mental and physical. You, yourself, Mr. Chairman, have 
given such a comprehensive summary of those results, most of them achieved in 
your own laboratory, that I need not trouble this meeting by saying any more 
about them. 

Then there is another class of objectors, whose attitude is summarized in the 
most interesting series of remarks by Mr. Bateson. Because a large number of 
apparently simple results have been attained in experimental breeding establish- 
ments, and especially by the Austrian abbot, Gregory Mendel, it has been too 
lightly assumed that these phenomena have henceforward superseded the 
actuarial method, and that the only reliable method is experiment on simple 
characters, such as those initiated by Mr. Mendel and carried out by Mr. 
Bateson in England, in Holland by Professor Defries, and by an increasing num- 
ber of men all over Europe. But the statistical method is itself necessary in order 
to test the results of the experiments which are supposed to supersede it. The 
question whether there is really an agreement between experience and hypothesis 
is in nearly every case hard to answer, and can be achieved only by the use of this 
actuarial method which Mr. Galton has taught us to apply to biological problems. 

The second answer to objections of that type seems to me to be this, that 
while it is perfectly true that by sound actuarial methods you may deduce a 
justifiable result, yet from a laboratory experiment you have not arrived at the 
formulation of a eugenic maxim. You must look at your facts in their relation to 
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an enormous mass of other matter, and in order to do that you must treat large 
masses of your race in successive generations, and you must see whether the 
behavior of these large masses is such as you would expect from your limited 
experiment. If the two things agree, you have realized as much of the truth as 
would serve as a basis for generalization. But if you find there is a contradiction 
resulting from the facts from the large masses and limited laboratory experi 
ments then there 1s no doubt whatever that, from the point of view of human 
eugenics, and from the theory of evolution, the more important data are those 
from the larger series of material; the less important are those from laboratory 
experiment, 
BY MR. M. G. WELLS. 


We can do nothing but congratulate ourselves upon the presence of one of 
the great founders of sociology here today, and upoa the admirable address he 
has given us. If there is any quality of that paper more than another upon which 
I would especially congratulate Dr. Galton and ourselves, it is upon its living 
and contemporary tone. One does not feel that it is the utterance of one who has 
retired from active participation in life, but of one who remains in contact with 
and contributing to the main current of thought One remarks that ever since 
his Huxley Lecture in 1901, Dr. Galton has expanded and improved his 
propositions. 

This is particularly the case in regard to his recognition of different types in 
the community, and of the need of a separate system of breeding in relation to 
each type. The Huxley Lecture had no recognition of that, and its admission 
does most profoundly modify the whole of this question of eugenics. So long as 
the consideration of types is not raised, the eugenic proposition is very simple: 
superior persons must mate with superior persons, inferior persons must not have 
offspring at all, and the only thing needful is some test that will infallibly detect 


superiority. Dr. Galton has resorted in the past to the device of inquiring how 
many judges and bishops and such-like eminent persons a family can boast; but 
that test has not gone without challenge in various quarters. Dr. Galton’s 


inquiries in this direction in the past have always seemed to me to ignore the 
consideration of social advantage, of what Americans call the “ pull” that 
follows any striking success. The fact that the sons and nephews of a dis 
tinguished judge or great scientific man are themselves eminent judges or suc- 
cessful scientific men may after all, be far more due to a special knowledge of 
the channels of professional advancement than to any distinctive family gift. I 
must confess that much of Dr. Galton’s classical work in this direction seems to 
me to be premature. I have been impressed by the idea — and even now I remain 


under the sway of the idea that our analysis of human faculties is entirely 
inadequate for the purpose of tracing hereditary influence. I think we want a 
much more elaborate analysis to give us the elements of heredity an analysis of 


which we have at present only the first beginnings in the valuable work of the 
Abbé Loisy that Mr. Bateson has recently revived. 

Even the generous recognition of types that Dr. Galton has now made does 
not altogether satisfy my inquiring mind. I believe there still remain further 
depths of concession for him. At the risk of being called a “ crank,” I must 
object that even that considerable list of qualities Dr. Galton tells us that every- 
one would take into account does not altogether satisfy me. Take health, for 
example. Are there not types of health? The mating of two quite healthy 
persons may result in disease. I am told it does so in the case of the inter- 
breeding of healthy white men and healthy black women about the Tanganyka 
region; the half-breed children are ugly, sickly, and rarely live. On the other 
hand, two not very healthy persons may have mutually corrective qualities, and 
may beget sound offspring. Then what right have we to assume that energy and 
ability are simply qualities? I am not even satisfied by the suggestion Dr. Galtoa 
seems to make that criminals should not breed. I am inclined to believe that a 
large proportion of our present-day criminals are the brightest and boldest 
members of families living under impossible conditions, and that in many 
desirable qualities the average criminal is above the average of the law-abiding 
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poor and probably of the average respectable person Many eminent criminals 
appear to me to be persons superior in many respects in intelligence initiative, 
originality to the average judge. | will confess | have never known either 


Let me suggest that Dr. Galton’s concession to the tact that there are 
differences of type to consider is only the beginning of a very big descent of 
concession, that may finally carry him very deep indeed. Lugenics, which is 
really only a new word for the popular American term “ stirpiculture seems to 
me to be a term that is not without its misleading implications. It has in it some 
thing of that same lack of a fine appreciation of tacts that enabled Herbert 


Spencer to coin those two most untortunate terms, “evolution” and “the sur 
vival of the fittest." The implication is that the best reproduces and survives 
Now really it is the better that survives, and not the best. The real fact of the 


case is that in the all-around result the inferior usually perish, and the average 
of the species rises, but not that any exceptionally favorable variations get 
together and reproduce. I believe that now and always the conscious selection of 


the best for reproduction will be impossible; that to propose it is to display a 
fundamental misunderstanding of what individuality implies. The way of nature 
has always been to slay the hindmost, and there is still no other way, unless we 
can prevent those who would become the hindmost being born It is in the 
sterilization of failures, and not in the selection of successes for breeding, that the 


possibility of an improvement of the human stock lies. 


BY DR. ROBERT HUTCHISON, 


My only claim to address a meeting on this subject is that not only, in 
common with all physicians, am | acquainted with the factors that make for 
physical deterioration, but I have devoted special attention to certain factors 
which I believe play a large part in the production of human types. I refer to 
feeding. I believe we have, in treating this subject, to consider two lines in 
which a society like this might work. It has to consider, first, the raw material of 
the race and that I believe to be the view which commends itself especially to 
Dr. Galton and, second, the conditions under which that raw material grows up. 
l believe, speaking as a physician, and judging from the raw material one sees, for 
example, in the children’s hospitals, that it is not so necessary to improve the 
raw material, which is not so very bad after all, as it is to improve the environ 
ment in which the raw material is brought up. Of all the factors in that environ 
ment, that which is of the greatest importance in promoting bad physical and bad 
mental development is, I believe, the food factor. If you would give me a free 
hand in feeding, during infancy and from ten to eighteen years of age, the raw 
material that is being produced, I would guarantee to give you quite a satisfactory 
race as the result. And I think we should do more wisely in concentrating our 
attention on things such as those, than in losing ourselves in a mass of scientific 
questions relating to heredity, about which, it must be admitted, in regard to the 
human race, we are still profoundly in ignorance. 


RY DR. WARNER, 


When I had the pleasure of reading the proof of Mr. Galton’s paper, I 
devoted what time I could to thinking carefully over what might be expected to be 
the practical outcome of what I had understood from that paper, if I had read it 
aright. And a careful reading of Mr. Galton’s paper shows that he purposely 
deals with only a portion of the means of developing a good nation, and that 
portion is marriage selection. I also gather that the tendency of the paper is to 
advocate the marriage between those who are most highly evolved in their 
respective families. But there is a point in this connection which I think is apt to 
be overlooked, and that is the examples we have of dangers from intermarriage 
between highly evolved members of two families. A considerable number of 
degenerates come under my observation and come to me professionally. They are 
mostly children; and, as far as possible, | get what knowledge I can of their 
families both on the paternal and the maternal side. It happens in a very con 
siderable proportion that the father and mother are the best of the families from 
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which they themselves have proceeded. Where a man has evolved from a humble 
class to a high form of mental work, and his life has attracted the feeling or 
affection of a lady who has evolved rather higher mental faculties than the rest 
of her family, there is danger. It happens very often that the parents of 
degenerate children are the best of their respective families. I do not go into 
any details, but I could give you a string of cases, straight off, to show how 
frequent it is among the families of men who have risen, that the first of all, if he 
is a male, is feeble-minded, or degenerate. There 1s also the great question of 
the girls, as well as the boys, in their personal evolution. It has been constantly 
said that one reason why apparently the girls’ capacity is less than the boys’ 
capacity for many sorts of work is that their mothers have not been educated. 
Now, I should like to ask Mr. Galton whether the girls inherit through the 
mother or through the father. For myself, I extremely doubt the general view. 


BY MR, ELDERTON,. 


An important item in the study of heredity is the heredity of disease; and, 
if so, life-insurance offices might be of use with certain statistics. Certificates of 
death are given to them which are put away with the original proposal papers, 
filled up when the insurance was taken out, which state the cause of death of 
parents, brothers, and sisters, and their ages at death; also their ages when the 
person effected the insurance, if they were still living. Locked up in that sort of 
information are many data for the study of heredity in relation to disease. From 
this source also might be thrown light on a question of great importance — the 
correlation between specific diseases and fertility. 

One point in conclusion: Dr. Hutchison spoke of the greater importance of 
environment, but in that he would hardly get actuaries to agree with him. Their 
observation, based on life-insurance data, would seem to show that environment 
operates as a mere modificatory factor after heredity has done its work. 


BY BENJAMIN KIDD. 


It is, I am sure, a peculiar satisfaction to have from Mr. Galton this 
important and interesting paper. No man of science in England has done more 
to encourage the study of human faculty by exact methods, and I hope the 
Sociological Society will endeavor to follow the example he has set us. The 
only item of criticism I would offer would be to say that we must not, perhaps, 
be sanguine in expecting too much at present from eugenics founded on statistical 
and actuarial methods in the study of society. We must have a real science of 
society before the science of eugenics can hope to gain authority. The point of 
Mr. Galton’s paper is, I think, that, however we may differ as to other standards, 
we are, at all events, ail agreed as to what constitutes the fittest and most perfect 
individual. I am not quite convinced of this. Much obscurity at present exists in 
sociological studies from confusing two entirely different things, namely, individual 
efficiency and social efficiency. Mr. Galton’s fable of the animals will help me to 
make my meaning clear. It will be observed that he has considered the animals 
as individuals. If, however, we took a social type !ike the social insects, a con- 
tradiction which, I think, possibly underlies his example, might be visible. For 
instance, it is well known that all the qualities of the bees are devoted to attaining 
the highest possible efficiency of their societies. Yet these qualities are by no 
means the qualities which we would consider as contributing to a perfect indi- 
vidual. If the bees at some earlier stage of evolution understood eugenics, as we 
now uuderstand the subject, what peculiar condemnation, for instance, would they 
have visited on the queen bee, who devotes her life solely to breeding? I am 
afraid, too, that the interesting habits of the drones would have received special 
condemnation from the unctuous rectitude of the time. What would have been 
thought even of the workers as perfect individuals with their undeveloped bodies 
and aborted instincts? And yet all these things have contributed in a high degree 
to social efficiency, and have undoubtedly made the type a winning one ia 
evolution. 

The example will apply to human society. Statistical and actuarial methods 
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alone in the study of individual faculty often carry us to very incomplete conclu 
sions, if not corrected by larger and more scientific conceptions of the social good. 
I remember our chairman, in his earlier social essays, once depicted an ideally 
perfect state of society. I have a distinct recollection of my own sense of relief 
that my birth had occurred in the earlier ages of comparative barbarism. For 
Mr. Pearson, I think, proposed to give the kind of people who now scribble on our 
railway carriages no more than a short shrift and the nearest lamp-post. I hope 
we shall not seriously carry this spirit into eugenics. It might renew, in the 
name of science, tyrannies that it took long ages of social evolution to emerge 
from. Judging from what one sometimes reads, many of our ardent reformers 
would often be willing to put us into lethal chambers, if our minds and bodies 
did not conform to certain standards. We are apt to forget in these matters that 
that sense of responsibility to life which distinguishes the higher societies is 
itself an asset painfully acquired by the race —a social asset of such importance 
that the more immediate gain aimed at would count by the side of it as no more 
than dust in the balance. Our methods of knowledge are as yet admittedly very 
imperfect. Mr. Galton himself, I remember, as the result of his earlier researches 
into human faculty, put the intellectual caliber of what are called the lower races 
many degrees below that of the European races. I ventured to point out some 
years ago that this assumption appeared to be premature, and the data upon 
which it was founded insufficient. So much is now generally admitted. Yet it 
would have been awkward had we proceeded to draw any large practical con 
clusion from it at the time. The deficiency of what have been called the lower 
races is now seen to be, not so much an intellectual deficiency, as a deficiency in 
social qualities and social history, and therefore in social inheritance. 

Many examples of a similar kind might be given. It may be remembered, 
for instance, how a generation or two ago Malthusianism was urged upon us in 
the name of science and almost with the zeal of a religion. We have lived to 
see the opposite view now beginning to be urged with much the same zeal and 
emphasis. A nation or a race cannot afford to make practical mistakes on a large 
scale in these matters. 

I trust and believe that much that Mr. Galton anticipates will be realized. 
But I think we must go slowly with our science of eugenics, and that we must 
take care, above all things, that it advances with, and does not precede, a real 
science of our social evolution. We must come to the work in a humble spirit. 
Even the highest representatives of the various social sciences must realize that 
in the specialized study of sociology as a whole they are scarcely more than 
distinguished amateurs. Otherwise, in few other departments of study would 
there be so much danger of incomplete knowledge, and even of downright 
quackery, clothing itself with the mantle and authority of science. 


BY MRS. DR. DRYSDALE VICKERY. 


The speech which has interested me most is that of Dr. Hutchison. Impor- 
tant as is the quality of hereditary stock, yet at the present juncture I would say 
that of still greater importance is this, that we have such a vast number of our 
population growing up under bad conditions. The result is an artificial, a merely 
economic, multiplication of inferior stocks. The question I wish to raise is this: 
Are we producing, in this country and in all civilized countries, a greater pro 
portion of new individuals than can be favorably absorbed? In a country like 
Russia the surplus of births over deaths amounts to two millions in the year; 
in Germany the surplus is a million; in Britain, not quite half a million. Can we, 
in an old state of society, absorb that amount of new individuals and give them 
fair conditions of existence? I think not. 

Dr. Warner spoke of the importance of our teaching of girls. I hold very 
strongly that the question of heredity, as we study it at present, is very much a 
question of masculine heredity only, and that heredity with feminine aspects is 
very much left out of account. Mr. Galton told us that a certain number of 
burgesses’ names had absolutely disappeared; but what about the names of their 
wives, and how would that consideration affect his conclusion? In the future, 
the question of population will, I hope, be considered very much from the 
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feminine point of view; and if we wish to produce a well-developed race, we must 
treat our womankind a little better than we do at present. We must give them 
something more like the natural position which they should hold in society. 
Women's specialized powers must be utilized for the intellectual advancement 


of the race. 
BY LADY WELBY. 


The science of eugenics as not only dealing with “ all influences that improve 
the inborn qualities of a race,’’ but also “ with those that develop them to the 
utmost advantage,” must have the most pressing interest for women. And one of 
the first things to do — pending regulative reform — is to prepare the minds of 
women to take a truer view of their dominant natural impulse toward service and 
self-sacrifice. They need to realize more clearly the significance of their mission 
to conceive, to develop, to cherish, and to train—Jin short, in all senses to 
mother — the next and through that the succeeding generations of man. 

As things are they have almost entirely missed the very point both of their 
special function and of their strongest yearnings. They have lost that discerning 
guidance of eugenic instinct and that inerrancy of eugenic preference which, 
broadly speaking, in both sexes have given us the highest types of man yet 
developed. The refined and educated woman of this day is brought up to 
countenance, and to see moral and reiigious authority countenance, social stand- 
ards which practically take no account of the destinies and the welfare of the 
race. It is thus hardly wonderful that she should be failing more and more to 
fulfil her true mission, should indeed too often be unfaithful to it, spending her 
instinct of devotion in unworthy, or at least barren, directions. Yet, once she 
realizes what the results will be that she can help to bring about, she will be even 
more ready than the man to give herself, not for that vague empty abstraction, 
the “ future,” but for the coming generations among which her own descendants 
may be reckoned. For her natural devotion to her babe —the representative of 
the generations yet to come —is even more complete than that of her husband, 
which indeed is biologically, though she knows it not, her recognition in him of 
the means to a supreme end. 

But it is not only thus that women are concerned with the profound obligation 
to the race which the founder of the science of eugenics is bringing home to the 
social conscience. At present, anyhow, a large proportion of civilized women find 
themselves from one or another cause debarred from this social service in the 
direct sense. 

There is another kind of race-motherhood open to, and calling for the 
intelligent recognition and intelligent fulfilment by, all women. There are kinds 
of natural and instinctive knowledge of the highest value which the artificial 
social conditions of civilization tend to efface. There are powers of swift insight 
and penetration— powers also of unerring judgment—which are actually 
atrophied by the ease and safety secured in highly organized communities. These, 
indeed, are often found in humble forms, which might be called in-sense and 
fore-sense. 

While I would lay stress on the common heritage of humanity which gives 
the man a certain motherhood and the woman a certain fatherhood in outlook, 
perhaps also in intellectual function, we are here mainly concerned with the 
specialized 1nental activities of women as distinguished from those of men. It has 
long been a commonplace that women have, as a rule, a larger share of so-called 
“intuition ”’ than men. 3ut the reasons for this, its true,nature and its true 
work and worth, have never, so far as I know, been brought forward. It is 
obvious that these reasons cannot be properly dealt with — indeed, can but barely 
be indicated —in these few words. They involve a reference to all the facts 
which anthropology, archzology, history, psychology, and physiology, as well as 
philology, have so far brought to our knowledge. They mean a review of these 
facts in a new light —that which, in many cases, the woman who has preserved 
or recovered her earlier, more primitive racial prerogative can alone throw upon 
them. 

I will only here mention such facts as the part primitively borne by women 
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in the evoiution of crafts and arts, including the important one of healing; and 
point out the absolute necessity, since an original parity of muscular development 
in the animal world was lost, of their meeting physical coercion by the help of 
keen, penetrative, resourceful wits, and the “conning” which (from the tempta 
tion of weakness to serve by deception) became what we now mean by “ cunning.” 
To these < think we may add the woman's leading part in the evolution of lan 
guage. While her husband was the “ man of action,” and in the heat of the chase 
and of battle, or the labor of building huts, making stockades, weapons, etc., the 
“man of few words,” she was necessarily the talker, necessarily the provider 
or suggester of symbolic sounds, and with them of pictorial signs, by which to 
describe the ever-growing products of human energy, intelligence, and constructive 
ness, and whe ever-growing needs and interests of the race; in short, the ever- 
widening range of social experience. 


We are all, men and women, apt to be satisfied now as we have just been 
told, for instance, in the Faraday Lecture — with things as they are. But that 
is just what we all came into the world to be dissatisfied with. And while it 


may now ‘be said that women are more conservative than men, they still tend to 
be more adaptive. If the fear of losing by violent change what has been gained 
for the children were removed, women would be found, as of old, in the van of all 
social advance. 

Lastly I would ask attention to the fact that throughout history, and I believe 
in every part of the world, we find the elderly woman credited with wisdom 
and acting as the trusted adviser of the man. It is only in very recent times 
and in highly artificial societies that we have begun to describe the dense, even 
the imbecile, man as an “old woman.” Here we have a notable evidence indeed 
of the disastrous atrophy of the intellectual heritage of woman, of the partial 
paralysis of that racial motherhood out of which she naturally speaks! Of 
course, as in all such cases, the inherited wisdom became associated with magic 
and wonder-working and sybilline gifts of all kinds. The always shrewd and often 
really originative, predictive, and wide-reaching qualities of the woman’s mind 
(especially after the climacteric had been passed) were mistaken for the uncanny 
and devil-derived powers of the sorceress and the witch. Like the thinker, the 
moralist, and the healer, she was tempted to have recourse to the short-cut of 
the “ black arts,”’ and appeal to the supernatural and miraculous, as science would 
now define these. We still see, alas, that the special insight and intelligence of 
women tends to spend itself at best on such absurd misrepresentations of her own 
instincts and powers as “Christian Science;" or worse, on clairvoyance and 
fortune-telling and the like. Then, it may be, elaborate theories of personality — 
mostly wide of the mark, and constructed upon phenomena which we could learn 
to analyze and interpret on strictly scientific and really philosophical principles, 
and thus to utilize at every point. We are, in short, failing to enlist for true 
social service a natural reserve of intelligence which mostly lying unrecognized 
and unused in any healthy form, forces its way out in morbid ones. And let us 
here remember that we are not merely considering a question of sex. No mental 
function is entirely unrepresented on either side. 

The question then arises: How is civilized man to avail himself fully of 
this reserve oi power? The provisional answer seems to be: By making the most 
of it through the training of all girls for the resumption of a lost power of race- 
motherhood which shall make for their own happiness and well-being, in using 
these for the benefit of humanity; in short, by making the most of it through 
truer methods in education than any which have yet, except in rare cases, been 
applied. Certainly until we do this many social problems of the highest 
importance will needlessly continue to baffle and defeat us. 


BY MR. HOBHOUSE. 


I feel a good deal of difficulty in intervening in this extremely interesting 
discussion at this stage. I, like many of you, am only a listener to what the 
biologists have to tell us in this matter. Until we have very definite information 
as to what heredity can do, I think those of us who are only students of 
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sociology, and who cannot lay any claim whatever to be biologists, ought to keep 
silence. We have this afternoon had extremely divergent views put before us as 
to the actual and probable operation of heredity, and it seems quite clear that 
before we begin to tackle this question, which deals with one of the most 
powerful of human passions, with a view to regulate it, we must have highly 
perfected knowledge. We must have the chart properly mapped out before we do 
anything that might lead us into greater danger than we at present incur. 

As to the two factors, stock and environment, no one can doubt that both are 
of fundamental importance in relation to the welfare of society; and no one can 
doubt that, if the kind of precise knowledge which I desiderate could be laid 
before us by the biologist, it would have considerable influence on our views of 
what is not only ethically right, but what could be legislatively enforced. Of 
these two factors, stock and environment, which can we modify with the greater 
ease and certainty of not doing harm? It is fairly obvious that we can affect the 
environment of mankind in certain definite ways. We have the accumulation of 
considerable tradition as to the way a given act will affect the social environment. 
When we come to bring stock into consideration, we are still dealing with that 
which is very largely unknown. At the same time, we owe a great deal of thanks 
to Mr. Galton for raising this subject. On the one hand, it seems to me that 
the bare conception of a conscious selection as a way in which educated society 
would deal with stock is infinitely higher than natural selection with which 
hiologists have confronted every proposal of sociology. If we are to take the 
problem of stock into consideration at all, it ought to be in the way of intelligently 
handling the hlind forces of nature. But until we have far more knowledge and 
agreement as to criteria of conscious selection, I fear we cannot, as sociologists, 
expect to do much for our society on these lines. 


BY G. A. ARCHDALL KEID, M.D. 


I think it would be impossible to imagine a subject of greater importance, 
or to name one of which the public is more ignorant. At the root of every 
moral and social question lies the problem of heredity. Until a knowledge of 
the laws of heredity is more widely diffused, the public will grope in the dark in 
its endeavors to solve many pressing difficulties. 

How shall we bring about a “ wide dissemination of a knowledge of the 
laws of heredity, so far as they are surely known, and the promotion of their 
further study’ ? We shall not be able to reach the public until we are able to 
influence the education of a body of men whose studies naturally bring them into 
relation with the subject, and who, when united, are numerous enough and 
powerful encugh to sway public opinion. Only one such body of men exists — the 
medical profession. When the study of heredity forms as regular a part of the 
medical curriculum as anatomy and physiology, then, and not till then, will the 
laws of heredity be brought to bear on the solution of social problems. At present 
a specialist like Mr. Galton has a very limited audience. In effect, it is com- 
posed of specialists like himself. Until among medical men a systematic knowl- 
edge of heredity is substituted for a bundle of prejudices, and close and clear 
reasoning for wild guesswork, the influence of men of Mr. Galton’s type most 
unhappily is not likely to extend much beyond the limits of a few learned 
societies. 

The first essential is a clear grasp of the distinction which exists between 
what are known as inborn traits and what are known as acquired traits. Inborn 
traits are those with which the individual is “born,” which come to him by 
nature, which form his natural inheritance from his parents. Acquired traits are 
alterations produced in inborn traits by influences to which they are exposed 
during the life of the individual. Thus a man’s limbs are inborn traits, but the 
changes produced in his limbs by exercise, injury, and so forth are acquired 
traits. All men know that the individual tends to transmit his inborn traits to 
his offspring. But it is now almost universally denied by students of heredity 
that he tends to transmit his acquired traits. The real, the burning question 
among students of heredity is whether changes in an individual caused by the 
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action of the environment on him tend in any way to affect the offspring subse 
quently born to him. Thus, for example, does good health in an individual tend 
to benefit his offspring? Does his ill-health tend to enfeeble them? 

It is generally assumed that changes in the parents do tend to influence the 
inborn traits of offspring. Thus we have heard much of the degeneracy which 
it is alleged is befalling our race owing to the bad hygienic conditions under 


which it dwells in our great growing cities. The assumption is made that the race 
is being so injured by the bad conditions that the descendant of a line of slum 
dwellers, if removed during infancy to the country, would, on the average, be 


inferior physically to the descendant of a linc of rustics; whereas, contrariwise, 
the descendant of a line of rustics, if removed during infancy to the slums would 
be superior physically to the majority of the children he would meet there. 


I believe this assumption to be a totally unwarrantable one. It is founded 
on a confusion between inborn and acquired traits. Of course, the influences 
which act on a slum-bred child tend to injure him personally. But there is no 


certain evidence that the descendant of a line of slum-dwellers is on the average 
inferior to the descendant of a line of rustics whose parents migrated to the 
slums just after his birth. I believe in fact, that while a life in the slums 
deteriorates the individual, it does not affect directly the hereditary tendencies 
of the race in the least. A vast mass of evidence may be adduced in support of 
this contention. Slums are not a creation of yesterday. They have existed in 
many countries from very ancient times. Races that have been most exposed 
to slum life canot be shown to be inferior physically and mentally to those that 
have been less or not at all exposed. The Chinese, for example, who have been 
more exposed, and for a longer time, to such influences than any other people, 
are physically and mentally a very fine race, and certainly not inferior to the 
Dyacks of Borneo, for example. 

There is also a mass of collateral evidence. Thus Africans and other races 
have been literally soaked in the extremely virulent and abundant poison of 
malaria for thousands of years. We know how greatly malaria damages the 
individual. But Africans have not deteriorated. Like the Chinese, physically, at 
any rate, they are a very fine race. Practically speaking, every negro child suffers 
from malaria, and may perish of it. But while the sufferings of the negroes from 
malaria have produced no effect on the race, the deaths of negroes from malaria 
have produced an immense effect. Tie continual weeding out, during many 
generations, of the unfittest has rendered the race pre-eminently resistant to 
malaria; so that negroes can now flourish in countries which we, who have 
suffered very little from malaria, find it impossible to colonize. Similarly, the 
inhabitants of northern Europe have suffered greatly for thousands of years 
from consumption, especially in places where the population has been dense 
where there have been many cities and towns, and therefore slums. They also 
have not deteriorated; they have merely grown pre-eminently strong against con- 
sumption. They are able to live, for example, in English cities, in which con 
sumption is very rife, and which individuals of races which have been less exposec 
to the disease find as dangerous as Englishmen find the west coast of Africa. 

During the last four hundred years consumption has spread very widely, and 
now no race is able to dwell in cities and towns, especially in cold and temperate 
climates, that has not undergone evolution against it. In other words, no race 
is capable of civilization that has not undergone evolution against consumption, 
as well as against other diseases and influences, deteriorating to the individual, 
which civilization brings in its.train. Many biologists and most medical men 
believe that influences acting on parents tend directly to alter the hereditary ten- 
dencies of ofispring. In technical terms, they believe that variations are caused 
by action of the environment. How they contrive to do so in the face of the 
massive and conclusive evidence afforded by the natural history of human races 
in relation to disease is beyond my comprehension. How could a race undergo 
evolution against malaria (for example), if parental disease altered and injured 
the hereditary tendencies of the offspring. How could natural selection select, if 
all the variations presented for selection were unfavorable. The observations on 
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disease and injury published by Brown-Séquard, Cossar Ewart, and many medical 
men are capable of an interpretation different to that which they have given. 

Mr. Galton speaks as if the causes which have brought about the dis- 
appearance of most savage races when brought in contact with high civilization 
were obscure. 1 can assure him, however, that they have been worked out 
precisely and statistically by many medical observers on the spot. Apart from 
extermination by war, the only savage races which are disappearing are those of 
the New World, and in every instance they are perishing from the enormous 
mortality caused among them by introduced diseases against which their races 
have undergone no evolution. He will find these precise statistics in the tables 
of mortality issued by all the public health departments that exist in America, 
Polynesia, and Australasia. He will find also many accounts in the journals of 
travelers. If he will read the records of visits of parties of aborigines from the 
New World to the cities of Europe, he will find that their mortality, especially 
from consumption, was invariably high. There is nothing more mysterious about 
the disappearance of these races than there is about the disappearance of the 
dodo and the bison. They are perishing, not because, as Froude poetically puts it, 
they are like “ caged eagles,’’ incapable of domestication, but simply and solely 
because they are weak against certain diseases. If malaria instead of consump- 
tion were prevalent in cities, the English would be incapable of civilization, 
whereas the negroes and the wild tribes about the Amazon, and in New Guinea 
and Borneo, would be particularly capable of it. Indeed, it may be taken as a 
general rule, to which there is no exception, that every race throughout the 
world is resistant to every disease precisely in proportion to its past experience 
of it, and that only those races are capable of civilization which are resistant to 
the diseases of dense populations. 

Before the voyage of Columbus, hardly a zymotic disease, with the exception 
of malaria, was known in the New World. The inhabitants of the Old World 
had slowly evolved against the diseases of civilized life under gradually worsening 
conditions, caused by the gradual increase of population, and therefore of 
disease. They introduced these maladies to the natives of the New World 
under the worst conditions then known. They built cities and towns, the 
natural breeding-places of all zymotic diseases, except those of the malarial type. 
They gave the natives clothes, which are the best vehicle for the transport of 
microbes. They endeavored to Christianize and civilize the natives, and so 
drew them into buildings where they were infected. They forced them to labor 
on plantations and in mines. In fact, they forced on them every facility for 
* catching " disease. As a result, they exterminated or almost exterminated them. 
The natives ot the Gilbert Islands lately petitioned our government not to permit 
missionaries to settle among them, as they feared destruction. They were per- 
fectly right. Clothes and churches and scheolrooms are fatal to such people. 
The Tasmanians, before they were quite exterminated, had a saying that good 
people — that is, people who went frequently to church — died young. They also 
were perfectly right — that is, as regards their own race. 

It is a highly significant fact that, whereas every white man’s city in Asia 
or Africa has its native quarter, no white man’s city in the New World has a 
native quarter. To find the pure aborigines of the New World we must go to 
parts remote from cities and towns. They cannot accomplish in a few genera- 
tions an evolution which the natives of the Old World accomplished only after 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of generations, and at the cost of millions of lives. 
The negroes, who were introduced into America to fill the void created by the 
disappearing aborigines, have perhaps persisted, but they had already undergone 
some evolution against consumption—the chief disease of civilization — and 
much evolution against measles and other diseases. Yet even the negroes would 
not have persisted had they not been introduced under special conditions. They 
were taken to the warmer parts of America at a time when consumption was 
little rife as compared to its prevalence in the cities of Europe, and they were 
employed mainly in agricultural occupations. They had a special start, and 
were placed under conditions that worsened only slowly. As a result they under- 
went evolution, and are now able to persist in America. But African negroes, 
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as compared to the natives of the densely populated parts of Europe and Asia, 
have undergone little evolution against consumption. As a consequence, no 
African colony has ever succeeded in Europe or Asia. For instance, the Dutch 
and English imported about twelve thousand negroes into Ceylon a century ago. 
Within twenty years all had perished, mainly of consumption, and that in a 
country where the disease is not nearly so prevalent as in northern Europe, or 
the more settled parts of northern Asia. 

There can be little doubt that the sterility of the New Worid races when 
brought into contact with civilization is due mainly to ill-health. The sterility 
of our upper classes is mainly voluntary. It is due to the possession of special 
knowledge. The growing sterility of the lower classes is due to the spread of 
that knowledge; hence the general and continuous fall in the birth-rate. Until 
we are able to estimate the part played by this knowledge it would be vain to 
collect statistics of comparative sterility. 

We have frequently been told that no city family can persist for four 
generations unless fortified by country blood. That, I believe, is a complete 
error. Country blood does not strengthen city blood. It weakens it, for 
country blood has been less thoroughly purged of weak elements. It is true, 
owing to the large mortality in cities and the great immigration from the country, 
it is difficult to find a city family which has had no infusion of country blood for 
four generations. But to suppose on that account that country blood strengthens 
city blood against the special conditions of city life is to confuse post hee with 
propter hoc. 

Slum life and the other evil influences of civilization, including bad and 
insufficient food, vitiated air, and zymotic diseases, injure the individual. They 
make him acquire a bad set of traits. But they do not injure the hereditary 
tendencies of the race. Had they done so, civilization would have been impos- 
sible. Civilized man would have become extinct. On the contrary, by weeding 
out the unfittest, they make the race strong against those influences. 

If, then, we wish to raise the standard of our race, we must do it in two 
ways. In the first place, we must improve the conditions under which the 
individual develops, and so make him a finer animal. In the second place, we 
must endeavor to restrict, as much as possible, the marriage of the physically 
and mentally unfit. In other words, we must attend both to the acquired 
characters and to inborn characters. By merely improving the conditions under 
which people live we shall improve the individual, but not the race. The same 
measures will not achieve both objects. Medical men have done a good deal for 
the improvement of the acquired characters of the individual by improving 
sanitation. They have attempted nothing toward the second object, the improve- 
ment oi the inborn traits of the race. Nor will they atempt anything until they 
have acquired a precise knowledge of heredity from biologists. On the other 
hand, before biologists are able to influence medical men they must bring to 
bear their exact methods of thought on the great changes produced in various 
races by their experience, during thousands of years, of disease. I am sure our 
knowledge of heredity will gain in precision and breadth by a consideration of 
these tremendous, long-continued, and drastic experiments conducted by nature. 
No experiments conducted by man can compare with them in magnitude and 
completeness. And, as I have already intimated, the precise statistical informa- 
tion on which our conclusions may be based is already collected and tabulated. I 
am quite sure it is good neither for medicine nor biology that medical men and 
biologists should live as it were in separate and closed compartments, each body 
ignoring the splendid mass of data collected by the other. Much of medicine 
should be a part of biology, and much of biology a part of medicine. 


BEY W. LESLIE MACKENZIE, M.A., M.D. 


It is to me a great privilege to be permitted to say something in any 
discussion where Dr. Francis Galton is leader; because from early in my student 
days until now I have felt that his method of handling sociological facts has 
always been at once scientific and practical. Whether the ideas he represents 
have had some subconscious effect in driving me into the public-health service, 
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I cannot tell; but since I entered that service fourteen years ago, I have been in 
a multitude of minor ways impressed with two things: first, that in every 
Scottish community, rural and urban, a hygienic renascence is in progress; second, 
that in the many forms it assumes, it has no explicit basis in scientific theory. In 
attempting, some time ago, to penetrate to the root-idea of the public-health move- 
ment, I concluded that, rightly or wrongly, we have all taken for granted certain 
postulates. The hygienic renascence is the objective side of a movement whose 
ethical basis is the set effort after a richer, cleaner, intenser, life in a highly 
organized society. The postulates of hygienics — whose administrative form con 
stitutes the public-health service —are such as these: that society or the social 
group is essentially organic; that the social organism, being as yet but little 
integrated, is capable of rapid and easy modification, that is, of variations secured 
by selection; that disease is a name for certain maladaptations of the social 
organism or of its organic units; that diseases are thus, in greater or lesser 
degrees, preventable; that the prevention of disease promotes social evolution 
that, by the organization of representative agencies — county councils, town coun 
cils, district councils, parish councils, and the like-—the processes of natural 
selection may be indefinitely aided by artificial selections; that thus, by con 
tinuous modification of social organism, of its organic units, and of the compound 
environment of both, it is possible to further the production of better citizens 
more energetic, more alert, more versatile, more individuated. Provisionally, 
public health may be defined as the systematic application of scientific ideas to the 
extirpation of diseases and thereby to the direct or indirect establishment of 
beneficial variations both in the social organism and in its organic units. In more 
concrete form, it is an organized effort of the collective social energy to heighten 
the physiological normal of civilized living. 

A science of hygienics might thus be regarded as almost equivalent to the 
science of cugenics; character is presupposed in both. The fundamental assump 
tion of hygienics is that the human organism is capable of greater things than 
on the average it has anywhere shown, and that its potentialities can be elicited 
hy the systematic improvement of the environment. From the practical side, 
hygienics aims at “preparing a place” for the highest average of taculty to 
develop in. 

Take heredity — one of Dr. Galton’s points. The modern movement for the 
extirpation of tubercular phthisis began with the definite proof that the disease is 
due to a bacillus. But the movement did not become worid-wide until the belief 
in the heredity of tuberculosis had been sapped. So long as the tubercular 
person was weighted by the superstition that tubercular parents must necessarily 
produce tubercular children, and that the parents of tubercular children must 
themselves have been tubercular, he had little motive to seek for cure, the fatal 
ism being here supported by the alleged inheritance of disease. Now that he 
knows how to resist the invasion of a germ, he is proceeding in his multitudes to 
fortify himself. What is true of tuberculosis is true of many other infections. 
Consequently, every hygienist will agree with Dr. Galton that the dissemination 
of a true theory of heredity is of the first practical importance. Nor is the evil 
of a wrong theory of heredity confined to infectious disease. If the official 
‘nomenclature of diseases” be carefully scrutinized, it will be found that the 
vast majority of diseases are due either to the attacks of infective or parasitic 
organisms, or to the functional stress of environment, which for this purpose is 
better named “ nurture.’ This has recently been borne in upon me by the examina 
tion of school children. The conclusion inevitably arising out of the facts is that 
inherited capacities are in every class of society so masked by the effects of 
nurture, good or bad, that we have as yet no means of determining, in any 
individual case, how much is due to inheritance and how much to nurture. There 
is here an unlimited field for detailed study. 

Next, fertility. It is, I suppose, on the whole, true that the less opulent 
classes are more fertile than the more opulent. But I am not prepared to accept 
the assumption that the economically “upper classes” coincide with the bio- 
logically “upper classes."” May it not be that the relatively infertile “ upper 
classes "’ (economical) are only the biological limit of the “ lower classes,” from 
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which the “upper” are continually recruited? Until the economically “ lower 


classes’ are analyzed in such detail as will enable us to eliminate what is due 
to bad environment, we cannot come to final conclusions on the relative fertility 
or infertility of “upper” or “lower.” Until such an analysis is made, we 
cannot well assume that the difference in fertility is in any degree due to funda 
mental bio:ogical differences or modifications. Dr. Noél Paton has recently shown 
that starved mothers produce starved offspring and that well-fed mothers produce 
well-fed offspring. In his particular experiment with guinea pigs the numbers ot 
offspring were unaffected. If this experiment should be verified on the large scale, 
it would form some ground for doubting whether the mere increase of comfort 
directly produces biological infertility. The capacity to reproduce may remain; 
but reproduction may be limited by a different ethic. The unfversal fall in the 
birth-rate has been too rapid to justity simpliciter the conclusion that biological 
capacity has altered. 

When the public-health organizations have succeeded in extirpating the 
grosser evils of environment, they will, it is hoped, proceed to deal more inti 
mately with the individual. In the present movement for the medical examina 
tion and supervision of school children we have an indication of great 
developments. If to the relatively coarse methods of practical hygienics we could 
now add the precision of anthropometry, we should find ready to hand in the 
schools an vnlimited quantity of raw material. We might even hope to add some 
pages to the “golden book” of “thriving families.” Incidentally, one might 
suggest a minor inquiry: Of the large thriving families, do the older or the 
middle or the younger members show, on the average, the greater ultimate 
capacity for civic life? My impression is that, in our present social conditions, 
the middle children are likely to show the highest percentage of total capacity. 
[his is a mere impression, but it is worth putting to the test of facts. 

To the worker in the fighting line, as the public-health officer must always 
regard himself, Dr. Galton’s suggestions come with inspiration and light. 


BY G. BERNARD SHAW. 


I agree with the paper, and go so far as to say that there is now no 
reasonable cxcuse for refusing to face the fact that nothing but a eugenic 
religion can save our civilization from the fate that has overtaken all previous 
civilizations. 

It is worth pointing out that we never hesitate to carry out the negative side 
of eugenics with considerable zest, both on the scaffold and on the battlefield. 
We have never deliberately called a human being into existence for the sake of 
civilization; but we have wiped out millions. We kill a Tibetan regardless of 
expense, and in defiance of our religion, to clear the way to Lhassa for the 
Englishman; but we take no really scientific steps to secure that the Englishman 
when he gets there, will be able to live up to our assumption of his superiority. 

It is quite true, as the lecturer suggests, that the violent personal preferences 
on which most plays and novels are founded are practically negligible forces in 
society. They can be, and are, circumscribed by political and social institutions 
as successfully as the equally violent antipathies which lead te murder. In 
spite of all the ramancers, men and women are amazingly indiscriminate and 
promiscuous in their attachments: they select their wives and husbands far less 
carefully than they select their cashiers and cooks. In the countries where they 
are not allowed to select at all, but have their marriages arranged for them 
wholly by their parents, the average result seems to be much the same as that of 
our own more promiscuous plan of letting people marry according to their fancies. 
In short, for all sociological purposes, it may safely be assumed that people are not 
particular 2s to whom they marry, provided they do not lose caste by the alliance. 
But we must not infer from this that they will tolerate any interference with their 
domestic life once they are married. Political marriages are perfectly practicable 
as far as the church door; but once the register is signed there is an end of all 
public considerations. If the selection is eugenically erroneous, there is no 
remedy. If it is so brilliantly successful that it seems a national loss to limit 
the husband’s progenitive capacity to the breeding capacity of one woman, or the 
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wife’s to an experiment with one father only, our marriage customs and 
prejudices will stand as sternly in the way as if no selection had been exercised at 
all in the first instance. Eugenics under such limitations lose their interest and 
relapse into mere Platonic speculation. 

I am afraid we must make up our minds either to face a considerable shock 
to vulgar opinion in this matter or to let eugenics alone. Christianity began by 
attacking marriage; and though the attack utterly failed, the Catholic church 
still regards the marriage of a priest as an abomination. Luther would never 
have dared to marry a nun if his opinions on the question had not gone much 
farther than any Protestant community now dares to hint. But a merely negative 
attitude toward marriage is foredoomed to failure. Celibacy is so clearly an 
impossibilist doctrine that even St. Paul could not press it to its logical con- 
clusion. Luther's views are anarchic, and suggest mere profligacy to the ordinary 
Philistine. Now, marriage is profligate enough in all conscience; but it is not 
anarchic. Consequently marriage holds its own in spite of the revulsions of the 
higher sexual conscience against the open claim of married people to be exempt 
from all social obligation and even self-respect in their relations with one 
another. And as this very licentiousness serves the all-important purpose of 
keeping the race recruited, it has never been possible to challenge it seriously 
until the popularization, about thirty-five years ago, of the sterilization of mar- 
riage. This practice had, for decency’s sake, to justify itself as a eugenic one: it 
was said that when there were fewer children each child would receive more 
care and nourishment, and have a better chance of surviving to maturity. But 
a mere reduction in the severity of the struggle for existence is no substitute for 
positive steps for the improvement of such a deplorable piece of work as man. 
We may even allow, without countenancing for a moment the crudities of neo- 
Darwinism, that it may conceivably do more harm than good. What we must 
fight for is freedom to breed the race without being hampered by the mass of 
irrelevant conditions implied in the institution of marriage. If our morality is 
attacked, we can carry the war into the enemy’s country by reminding the public 
that the real objection to breeding by marriage is that marriage places no 
restraint on debauchery as long as it is monogamic, whereas eugenic breeding 
would effectually protect the mothers and fathers of the race from any abuse of 
their relations. As to the domestic and sympathetic function of marriage, or 
even its selfishly sexual function, we need not interfere with that. What we need 
is freedom for people who have never seen each other before, and never intend 
to see one another again, to produce children under certain definite public 
conditions, without loss of honor. That freedom once secured, and the con- 
ditions defined, we have nothing further to say in the matter until the necessarily 
distant time when the results of our alternative method of recruiting will be able 
to take the matter in hand themselves, and invite the world to reconsider its 
institutions in the light of experiments, which must, of course, in the meantime 
run concurrently with the promiscuity of ordinary marriage. 


BY JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 


1. A difficulty at once arises on the proposition that “the aim of eugenics is 
that each ciass or sect should be represented by its best specimens.” What does 
this mean? Apparently (judging from the context) that the average of each 
recognizable type should be raised, that those who are now “ best” should be the 
standard for the future averages. If that be the idea, the formula had better 
run simply: ‘“‘ The aim of eugenics is to promote such calculation or choice in 
marriage as shall maximize the number of efficient individuals.” There will 
always be some “ best,”’ and it is a contradiction in terms to say that they “ repre- 
sent their ciass.” 

2. It seems, again, an oversight to make a multiplication of “Jarge and 
thriving families”’ the ostensible ideal. If all families were “ large,” they cer- 
tainly could not all be “thriving.” A great increase of population would make 
thriving a harder matter; the struggle would be intensified on new lines. Fur- 
ther, “ thriving” is often a matter of the possession of unsocial or antisocial 
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qualities — unscrupulousness and acquisitiveness —and a vulgar idea of achieve 
ment. Given a family of morally and intellectually superior types, all contented 
with simple conditions, and averse to commercial struggle, are they to be classed 
as ill-born, or failures? If, finally, it should be shown that a common condition 
of thriving for large or other families is the possession of capital for a start in 
wusiness, we are brought to no conclusion in eugenics, but set asking tor one in 
terms of politics. 

3. It is, indeed, highly important to set up such common standards as shall 
preclude replication of morbid stocks, including in these those seen to tend to 
insanity, dumbness, suicide, dipsomania, erotism, violence, etc. Mr. Galton’s 
past work has done much to bring the importance of heredity home to thinking 
people. But there is a danger of seeming to ask too much. For one thing, we 
must not overlook the fact that mere high physical stamina is not necessarily, or 
even very probably, a condition of high brain power. Merely “ delicate” people, 
therefore, are not to be warned off marriage. Many great men (e. g., Newton and 
Voltaire) were extremely fragile in infancy. Some (e. g., Calvin, Pope, Spencer, 
Heine, Stevenson) were chronic invalids. For another thing, though it seems 
clear that high capacity in one parent is often neutralized by the lack of it in 
the other, it is vain to think to eliminate the factor of love or instinctive pre- 
ference in marriage. 

4. It seems impossible, finally, to separate eugenics from politics, inasmuch 
as the bad physical and moral conditions set up by poverty —?. e., ill-feeding, 
iil-housing, ill-clothing, and early prolificacy on the one hand, and ignorance in 
child-rearing and begetting on the other — are the great forces of “ kakogenics.” 
Mr. Galton says: “ There is strong reason for believing that the rise and decline 
of nations is closely connected with” the rate of reproduction in the “ upper” or 
other classes. I respectfully suggest that an effect is here put for a cause. The 
true causation of the rise and decline of nations, surely, is proximately a general 
economic process, depending primarily on physical environment (that is, natural 
resources), and secondarily on political direction, which is conditioned by political 
environment. That is to say, Rome did not rise through the fecundity or fall 
through the infecundity of her ruling or other classes. In the early period they 
were normally fecund. In the period of empire they appear to have become 
infecund as a result of the bad relation to life set up by their imperialistic econom- 
ics. But mere fecundity on their part would not have made that economics 
healthy, or rectified their relation to life. Saracen society has often presented 
fecund aristocracies, without any arrest of social decline. The depopulation of 
imperial Italy and of post-Alexandrian Greece, on the other hand, was not a 
physiological, but an economic, process. The Greeks went to the new and more 
facile economic conditions. For Rome, the import of grain as tribute from rich 
soils killed the competition of Italian soil, and slave labor was rather a result 
than a cause of the elimination of the old peasantry. 

Perhaps, indeed, Mr. Galton would not dissent from the general propo- 
sition that eugenics involves politics. But it seems to me that the necessary 
regression is obscured when it is suggested that eugenics is mainly a matter of 
the right adiustment of individual conduct, in a social system politically fixed. 
lf this be meant, I submit that it is a form of the fallacy of prescribing “a new 
heart” as the sufficient means to social regeneration. Nations can only very 
gradually change their hearts, and part of the process consists in changing their 
houses, their clothes, their alimentation, their economic position, and their insti 
tutions as a means to the rest. 


BY W. BATESON, M.A., F.R.S. 


With the objects of the paper everyone will sympathize, and there can be 
no doubt that this discussion will do something to promote the study of heredity 
and the introduction of scientific method in the breeding of man and other 
animals. An exact knowledge of the laws of inheritance will be a factor in the 
destiny of mankind, as large as, if not larger than, any yet brought to bear. 

I notice that in the paper stress is laid on the “ actuarial side of heredity,” 
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and on the application of statistical methods of a comprehensive character to 
the solution of the problems involved. Students of the subject are well aware 
what interesting results have been attained by those methods, especially in the 
Mr. Galton himself — work that did much to develop this branch of 
science at a time when it was almost abandoned by naturalists. It may, never 
theless, not be inopportune, on such an occasion, which may well prove to be a 
point of new departure, to recall the fact that, though these “ actuarial ” methods 
an incipient stage of the inquiry, means of attacking the 


hands of 


were appropriate to 
problem directly and with greater effect are now well developed. 

In nearly every case to which the method of accurate experimental breeding 
has been applied, it has been possible to show that the phenomena of heredity 
follow precise laws of remarkable simplicity, which the grosser statistical methods 
had necessarily failed to reveal. Inquiries, therefore, pursued on those older 
lines are largely superfluous, and give ambiguous results, inasmuch as they serve 
to conceal an underlying physiological order which closer analysis would make 
readily evident. It is, therefore, doubtful whether the prodigious labor needed for 
the collection and reduction of comprehensive statistics as to the distribution of 
hereditary qualities is well spent, in view of the probability that the significance 
of the deductions drawn will disappear so soon as it becomes possible to apply a 
more stringent method of research. 

The “ actuarial’ method will perhaps continue to possess a certain fascina- 
tion in regions of the inquiry where experimental methods are at present 
inapplicable, but conclusions drawn from facts not capable of minute analysis 
can at best be regarded as interim conclusions, awaiting a test which, in all 
likelihood, they will not endure. 

I would, therefore, urge that those who really have such aims at heart will 
best further “ eugenics” by promoting the attainment of that solid and irrefrag 
able knowledge of the physiology of heredity which experimental breeding can 
alone supply. 

BY C. S. LOCH, B.A. 


1. With regard to the study of eugenics, and the possibility of the idea 
which the word represents becoming operative in the lower section of society, an 
intelligent regard to social welfare, beyond what is now prevalent in any class. is 
the first condition. Is it possible to promote the objects of the writer of the 
paper, except indirectly, so far as that section is concerned? As they learn at 
public elementary schools, or in other ways, the conditions of healthy life, they 
may realize the necessity of what in a broad sense may be called good breeding. 

2. To carry out the suggestions of Dr. Galton for the other higher sections of 
society may possibly be easier; but propagandism of a certain kind during the last 
ten or fifteen years has tended rather to promote a reduction in the number of 
children born, and that among a good class, than what one may call the better 
breeding of a larger number of children. 

3. It may be agreed that a scientific statement on the subject would touch 
the imagination of a large number of our people, and that steps toward increasing 
our knowledge might be more widely adopted; but unless definite laws are dis- 
covered which can be practically turned into social commandments, and can be so 
stated and preached with a kind of religious fervor, it seems hardly possible to 
make very much further progress on such a question. Are we near the time at 
which such laws can be formulated in a manner that would meet with general 
acceptance on the part of all scientific students of the subject? 


MR. GALTON, 


When this debate began, I was extremely unhappy at the quality of it. The 
two first speakers really seemed to me to be living forty years ago; they dis- 
played so little knowledge of what has been done since. More than one of the 
later speakers were really not acquainted with the facts, and they ought not to 
have spoken at all. We are much indebted to Professor Weldon for raising 
the debate to a higher ievel. 

Mr. Wells spoke of “ stirpiculture” as a term preferable to “ eugenics.” 
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myself inverted it, and deliberately changed it for “eugenics.” Dr. Hutchison 
believes that environment is far more important than stock, but you know per 
fectly well how one baby, dog, horse, differs enormously from another by nature ; 
and surely it is not denied that we should take pains to increase the multiplication 
of the best variants. 

Mr. Elderton in his few remarks touched on an important point thet the 
insurance offices might give a great deal of information. I quite agree with him 
in that, and also on the correlation of certain diseases and fertility. I thought 
it was always said that consumptive mothers were prolific. I remember | went 
with very great pains into medical data to get certain results of that kind. I was 
appalled at the want of precision in getting up the facts. The facts brought 
forward by one group did not agree with those brought forward by another. | 


went to the Consumptive Hospital at Brompton, and found a total divergence of 
pinion as to what consumption was. I am speaking of twenty or thirty years 


( 
back. 

As to Mr. Kidd, I do not attach importance to his points. His drones would 
have selected the best drones, and each one would have selected the best of its 
kind and worked out their own civilization in their own way. 

I have little more to say, except that I do feel that if the society is to do 
any good work in this direction, it must attack it in a much better way than the 


majority of speakers seem to have done tonight. 





THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY-.! 
IX. PREMISES OF PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGY.’ 

SocioLocy tries to bring into view, and to explain, all the 
sorts of facts that take place in men’s lives, in such a way that 
they will tell the most about what to do, and how to do it, here 
and now. 

In spite of something like chaos among the sociologists, so 
far as apparent consensus about abstract theory is concerned, 
the time is at hand for attempts to bring pure sociology to appli- 
cation. At least, it is safe and desirable to begin to mark out the 


procedure which will become more and more precise and profitable 


as sociology matures. 

Sociology has passed through two stages since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century: (1) A stage of dilettantism, both in 
theory and in practice. This stage was prolific of fanciful social 
philosophies and of utopian schemes of social improvement. (2) 
A stage of criticism. It is impossible to draw precise boundaries 
between these stages. Indeed, the two phases of development have 
overlapped in the same persons. When Herbert Spencer wrote 
his Social Statics, in 1850, he was dominated by the former 

*Chapters i-iii of this series appeared in this Journat, Vol. V, Nos. 4-6 
inclusive; chapters iv-vii, in Vol. VI, Nos. 1-4; and chapter viii, in Vol. VI 
No. 2. The chapters are not consecutive, but they are studies to be recast in a 
syllabus of general sociology. 

*My colleague, Professor C. R. Henderson, has adopted the phrase “ social 
technology.” It means the whole body of approved devices for promoting social 
progress in every department of life. It is a proper designation of the modern type 
of effort for social improvement, ail of which bears the same reiation to funda- 
mental sociology that all physical technology bears to the underlying physical 
sciences. In the title of this paper I have refrained from using the phrase, first, 
because I want to avoid the appearance of venturing into the field where Dr. 
Henderson is an expert, and I a layman; second, because the present discussion 
is from the point of view of the general sociologist, not of the social technologist. 
That is, the paper tries to show how abstract sociology converges upon analysis 
of concrete conditions. From the technological side the backsight upon genera! 
sociology might show a different perspective. The important matter is that 
general sociology and social technology are correlates. Each helps to legitimize 
the other. 

26 
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impulse. Although he never entirely shook off the traditions of 


that stage of thinking, he was of course eminent in promoting 
critical study of society. 

It would be a task for the historian of sociology to assign due 
credit for the later attitude of the sociologists. We need not 
stop for that. The point is that, under the influence of the 
critical spirit, the reaction against sociological sentimentalism 
has well-nigh paralyzed the progressive and constructive impulses 
which did credit to the zeal, if not the discretion, of the older 
doctrinaires and agitators. The latter felt a “ woe is me” if they 
did not act for the immediate benefit of society. The later crit- 
ical sociologists successfully discouraged the active impulse. In 
some cases it is hard to believe that the impulse existed. ‘They 
held that we must know the facts about society before we can 
reconstruct society by artificial means. They have accordingly 
been working without much organization, but with a division of 
labor which has pretty closely covered the ground, in spite of 
the fact that the co-operation was accidental and unconscious. 
Taking the results of all the critical sociologists together, we 
have preliminary surveys of all the activities of society. These 
are sufficient guides to justify resumption of attempts to look 
ahead. That is, we have not reached any conclusions which 
have much value as premises for social dogmas, but we have 
some pretty distinct outline maps of social activities in all their 
stages and variations. We have no formulas that are worth any- 
thing for quantitative measurement of social influences past, 
present, or future; but we have such means of qualitative social 
analysis that we may feel fairly well acquainted with society in 
principle, while we lack knowledge of less general details. 

This abstract and general knowledge, moreover, is at our dis- 
posal for practical work. If it is valid science, it forms a secure 
basis, so far as it goes, for progress such as the early sentimental- 
ists desired. If our present sociological knowledge is of a 
kind capable of supporting more practical activities, there is also 
enough of it to give those activities strong impulse. 

In other words, the sociologists have served a sufficiently 
long apprenticeship in pure science, or in attempts to perfect the 
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methodology of pure science, to acquit them of the charge of 
sentimentalism when they attempt to calculate the lines of action 
which the conduct of society ought to take. 

As I have argued at length in the monograph, ‘“ The Signifi- 
cance of Sociology for Ethics,” * the latest word of sociology is 
with reference to the end which gives to social activities their 
meaning. After all our analysis of the origin and evolution and 
mechanism of the social process, we are conscious that the final 
use of the whole complex procedure is what it can avail us in 
estimating the values of different activities. We have concluded 
that the whole social process, so far as we can anticipate it, is 
comprehended in the formula derived from survey of all of the 
process which we can observe; viz.: the social process 1s continu- 
ous advance in the developnient, adjustment, and satisfaction of 
the health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and rightness 
desires. Those activities are good which promote this process, 
and those are bad that retard it. Virtually the same thought is 
expressed by Professor Ludwig Stein, of Bern, in these words: 

Che veil is gradually lifting from the meaning of history. That meaning 

is and can be nothing else than progressive ennobling of the human type, the 
upbuilding of the human species into social persons, the final subjugation of 
the béte humaine through social institutions in the realms of law and custom, 
of religion and morality, of art and science.’ 
With the same emphasis that Stein places, throughout his argu- 
ment, on the element of organization and co-operation among 
men, as a factor of progress equally essential with improvement 
of the individual type, I accept this description as an expansion 
of mine. 

Of course, I cannot claim that these propositions command 
general assent among the sociologists, any more than elsewhere. 


They are the result of a long course of constructive analysis, 
which is the best that I have been able to do toward getting at 
the final criterion of life. I am bound to use it, therefore, till 


clearer light appears. I cite it now, not for the purpose of 
further defending it, but in order to show its bearings upon pro- 
grams of social action. 

University of Chicago Decennial Publications, Vol. IV, p. 111. 


* An der Wende des Jahrhunderts, p. 414. 
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Assuming, for the sake of argument, that our conclusions 
thus far are unchallenged, | see only one radical obstacle in the 
way of a positive principle of social guidance. It is this: We 
have not proved that the operation of this process must extend 
to any definite proportion of the human race. It is possible to 
contend, somewhat in the spirit of Aristotle, that the conditions 
of life do not permit many to have much share in the higher 
ranges of the social process, and that our social program must 
necessarily contemplate, as the working end, the increasing satis- 
factions of the few, while the many must always furnish the 
means by which the few realize the increased quantity and quality 
of satisfaction. It is, indeed, claimed that modern science, and 
specially the mass of evidence from which evolutionary generali- 
zations are reached, distinctly reinforces Aristotle’s opinion. We 
find that nature perfects a few of the lower types, by wasting 
millions of unfortunate specimens of the type. Is it not probable 
that human myriads must always be miserable in order that a 
few may progress? Is not a social program indicated by the 
facts of life which contemplates the greater good of the few at 
the expense of the many? 

It would be pure pretense to claim that we have a conclusive 
scientific refutation of the views implied in these questions. 
There is no visible demonstration that the social process in which 
we are included does not converge upon excellences in a few at 
the cost of the rest. That is, the philosophy of Nietzsche, for 


example, and the working policy of the unsocial fraction of 


society that would monopolize opportunity so long as there is 


anything left for them to desire, cannot be absolutely proved to 
lack sanction in the laws of nature. 

Nevertheless, if we hold that the social process involves pro- 
gressive satisfaction of all the interests, and not merely of some 
of them, we are obliged to infer that the process must include 
enough people to satisfy the conditions of its own operation. 
That is, if we find that the social process, as we know it, indi- 
cates continuance of higher powers of health, wealth, sociability, 
knowledge, beauty, and rightness satisfaction for somebody, we 
are bound to conclude that the population concerned in that 
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process must be great enough to maintain the complicated activi- 
ties upon which these enlarged satisfactions depend. Accepting 


5 per cent. of the population of the United States as a liberal 


estimate of the class which we call the unemployed, it might be 
possible to make a plausible argument to the effect that these 
5 per cent. of our population have no claim to an equity in the 
social process.” “There is no use for them. They ought not 
to have been born. No theory of life can find a rightful place 
for such a social surplus.” 

Without attempting to construct a brief for the benefit of this 
5 per cent., the only reply necessary seems to me to be that this 
is really a negligible quantity. The life-process, as we under- 
stand it, requires, at any rate, the other 95 per cent. In order 
that any of us may get on in the higher developments of our 
interests, whether the essential material interests, or the derived 
spiritual interests, all this mass of people is necessary. The 
requisite division of labor and variety of situation is not other- 
wise possible. There must be so many hundred farmers and 
artisans in order that there may be one scholar and artist and 
moral leader. And there must be so many more farmers and 
artisans in order that scholarship and art and moral leadership 
may ascend to higher planes. The social process is not carried 
on by the few only who may be called the pinnacles of society. 
It is carried on by all who maintain the conditions upon which 
the pinnacles rest. It may be that too many people are born 
in a given part of the world, and that diminution of the birth- 
rate becomes to that extent a part of the social problem. It 
is conceivable that the 5 per cent. which we have just con- 
ceded, for the sake of argument, may represent an excessive 
accession-rate in the United States. But, on the other hand, it 
may also be that organization of life in accordance with the best 
that we know would absorb that 5 per cent. and create a demand 
for more sharers in the social process. It may be that the exist- 
ence of the 5 per cent. is an index of abnormality in our social 

° This is merely a guess at the number of unemployable plus the average 


number of employable out of work. The force of the argument does not depend 


on the accuracy of the guess. 
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arrangements, or of invincible perversity in individuals, which 
must be charged to profit and loss. 

Not pressing this point, however, no way is visible by which 
any portion of the 95 per cent. of our social population can 
advance toward all-around satisfaction without needing each 
other in the process. If the process needs all the persons, each 
of the persons must be entitled to a share in the process. 

Practically the same thing might be stated in this way: The 


type of life that civilization has developed calls for a type of 


persons capable of the most intensive and many-sided co-opera- 
tion. Ability to fit into an infinitely refined and complex system 
of co-operation is the mark of fitness for the present social 
environment. At the same time democracy has given to the 
individual both demand and capacity for a share in consumption 
of all the achievements of civilization. Unless this demand 
is measurably satisfied, the fitness of the individual for his part 
in co-operation is reduced toward the point of obstruction. 
That is: On the most cynical basis of calculation that could be 
adopted, the program of civilization is a system of inevitable 
co-operation. If control of that co-operation were in the hands 
of one despot, he would be obliged, in order to keep the system 
from breaking down, to run it in the interest of all the persons 
necessary for the co-operation. To do this, he would be obliged 
to run it on a plan which would admit all the persons necessary 
to the co-operation to progressive participation in all the advan- 
tages of the co-operation. The reason for this is in the fact that 
they are persons, not things. 

This conclusion is no more demonstrative than its opposite, 
but it is more probable, more morally convincing. The plausi- 
bility of the special-privilege hypothesis grows out of failure to 
remember the facts which make the exceptional individuals pos- 
sible. Without social partnership no man could improve himself 
enough to exhibit any marked differences from other men. The 
more extensive the social partnership, the greater the possibility 
of making particular talents distinguish their possessors from 
others. But that distinction comes from co-operation, and the 
co-operators are at least entitled to such terms of co-operation 
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that each may move forward in the general direction which the 
whole social process pursues. 

This means that, with such conceptions of justice as we now 
hold, with our present concepts also of human individuals, there 
can be no tolerable program of life which does not admit practi- 
cally all persons to the franchise of all the interests represented 
by any person. 

The problem, then, which general sociology reaches at last 
is this, to put it in the concrete: Jn the actual present situation 
of the American people, for instance, what program is necessary, 
in order to satisfy the conditions of that stage of the process in 
which we find ourselves? As we have seen, the indicated end of 
the process is more of the process, 1. e., more intensive and exten- 
sive satisfaction of all the interests; and the condition which we 
have just discussed is that all the individuals sharing in the 
mechanism of the process shall share in the benefits of the process 
in proportion to their contribution to the process. In other 
words, normal continuance of the social process requires that each 


person sharing in the process shall be secure in opportunity to 


get on, in realization of each of the interests to which the process 
contributes; or to make gains toward a more harmonious balance 
of the desires satisfied. 

But we must now turn back upon the track of our argument 
far enough to recognize that we have jumped over a very wide 
chasm in our survey of social activities. Before we can have a 
standard of action appropriate to the actual social situation, we 
must have a thoroughly adequate analysis of the situation. The 
most serious and the most astonishing omission thus far in socio- 
logical theory is the failure to carry out the work of generalizing 
sociological notions far enough to furnish the schedules neces- 
sary for working knowledge of the actual situation. The things 
that are worth doing are the things that will promote the social 
process; but to know what those things are we must know accu- 
rately the situation at which the process has arrived. 

Perhaps a homely illustration is worth while. Everybody 
knows in general the science of running a steam engine. There 


must first be the properly constructed engine itself; it must have 
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a supply of water in the boiler; a supply of fuel in the fire-box; 


that fuel must be so consumed as to make steam; the steam must 
be let into the cylinders in volume enough to exert the pressure 
necessary for the work which the machinery must do. So far 
the program is plain. These are general principles of mechanical 
wisdom. But what is scientific for Engineer John Smith at this 
moment in handling his engine? Shall he order more fuel into 
the fire-box or more water into the boiler or more steam into 
the cylinders? These things depend entirely upon the situation 
at this moment. If more power inust be used, and the boiler 
capacity is sufficient, and the engine has been working below its 
capacity, then it is scientific to pile in the fuel as fast as forced 
draft can consume it, to turn on water to keep it at the most 
economical steaming level, and to crowd on steam as fast as it is 
generated. But if the water has fallen below the safety level, if 
the pipes are overheated, if more water would be likely to crack 
them, then the scientific thing may be to exhaust the steam left 
in the pipes, dump the fire altogether, cool the boiler to a tem- 
perature at which cold water is safe, then fill the boiler, rekindle 
the fire, watch the steam gauge, and wait for orders. 

Now, the goal of sociological method, as I understand it, 
is such insight into the precise situation, at one’s own moment 
of sharing in the social process, that one may be able to decide, 
just as the well-posted engineer in the supposed case would do, 
what is the right line of action. The desideratum is to be able 
to say, for instance: ‘The American people are in such and 
such a situation; such and such are the chief issues now pending ; 
the other issues fall into such and such subordinate relations; in 
view of these facts the conduct of the American people should be 
turned in such and such directions, so as to procure such and 
such results.” 

Now, this is by no means such an academic and utopian con- 
ception as it may seem. It is simply a somewhat more general- 
ized expression of the thing that men of affairs, no less than 
philosophers, have been doing time out of mind. Not to go 
back beyond our own national traditions, the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence did precisely this. After years of 
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increasing tension, the situation of the colonies had become more 
and more intolerable. The colonists at large, and particularly 
their representatives in the Continental Congress, had studied the 
situation, so far as they were able, in all its bearings. They 
tried to take into account everything that concerned their wel- 
fare in the largest sense. Whether they were correct or not is 
beside the point now in question. The simple fact is that they 
made up their minds about the demands of the situation and 
formulated a program accordingly. They first said that the 
thing for America to do was to resist oppression. When that 
was not enough, they said the only thing left for America is to 
win its independence from Great Britain. All things else must 
yield to that. They accordingly adopted a program that con- 
trolled them for the following seven years. 

Meanwhile another situation, demanding another survey and 
another program, gradually superseded the one to which that 
program was appropriate. Independence became probable, and 
at last actual. But before it was reached, and still more after it 
had been recognized, independence in a new sense became almost 
as great a problem as the former tyranny of Great Britain. 
Each colony wanted to be independent of all the rest. This fact 
jeopardized all that had been gained by the Revolution. The 
process of comprehending the situation had to be performed over 


again. .\ new program had to be decided upon. The Consti- 
tutional Convention again represented the whole people in 
attempting to estimate ali the factors of the general welfare 
which required attention, in order rightly to decide upon lines 
of action. The draft of the Constitution was the resultant of 
this survey and calculation. To be sure, the governmental ele- 


ment of welfare was almost exclusively considered, but that was 
the factor which seemed at the time decisive. The subsequent 
campaign in the several states for ratification of the Constitution 
was another stage of the same process of group attention to the 
situation, and the final adoption of the Constitution completed 
the acceptance of a standard of social actidn. 

Every four years since that time two or more political parties 
have more or less thoroughly, more or less conscientiously, 
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repeated the same process. If we wish to be cynical, we may 


say that the real process is that of opposing politicians saying to 
themselves, “‘ we want the offices,” and then casting about for the 
kind of promises most likely to get votes. Even if reduced to 
this moral minimum, the process of a political campaign involves 
a serious study of the social situation and its chief needs. The 
results have been summed up in the party platforms with which as 
their credentials candidates have appealed to the country. The 
most conscienceless politician that ever helped to frame a party 
policy did form an estimate, after its kind, of the situation to 
which the policy must apply. Whether the process is performed 
with intelligence and public spirit, or in ignorance and selfish- 
ness, does not affect the main point. In some fashion or other, 
the most practical men are performing the process incessantly. 
The masses are accepting the results such as they are, of these 
estimates of the situation. 

Now, the essential sociological problem in this connection is: 
What ought we to consider, and what means will enable us to con- 
sider it, in order to do with the utmost possibie wisdom and 
justice what is being done less wisely and iess justly every day? 

We have had to confront repeatedly and in turn, in the cen- 
tury and a quarter of our national existence, situations which 
enforced the question: Shall we adopt a program of localism or 
of nationalism, of militarism or of commercialism; of national 
isolation or of international alliances; of protection or of free 
trade; of emphasis upon industry, or politics, or public improve- 
ments, or education, or morals, or religion, or territorial expan- 
sion? We have faced these questions with such wisdom as we 
had. The function of sociology is to assist in making our 
methods of approaching such questions more nearly adequate to 
this task which incessantly recurs. 

We confront today in the United States the most prodigious 
technical problems which any people ever had to solve, i. ¢., in 
the largest sense of the term “ technical’ ®*—and almost every- 
body is so impressed with the importance, to himself or others, 
of one or more of these technical questions, that few are left to 


* Vide note, p. 30. 
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know or care that each and all of them are phases of a complex 
situation. Few of us see that the importance of the technical 
results, and even the possibility of getting results, depends in 
a considerable degree upon correct perceptions, or at least 
instincts, of the relation of these details to the whole situa- 
tion within which they must be adjusted. In order to insure 
broader outlook, and more steady vision, we need to work upon 
general surveys of the situation, and to chart their significant 
features in a way that will exhibit their relative prominence in 
the social process. Then there must be a quota of thinkers who 
will help us to take our bearings from these chief landmarks. 

As a hint of the sort of result we shall reach, it may be said 
that the strategic point in our present situation is that at which 
interests and opinions collide upon the theory and practice of 
dividing social opportunity. The distinctive feature about our 
present situation is its exposure of the poverty of our concept 
democracy. The problems of today are not, in the strictest sense, 
economic. The economic problems proper are in principle 
solved. The economic theorists are simply more perplexed than 
ever over the correct way to formulate what has been accom- 
plished. The sciences by application of which the resources of 
the earth are to be appropriated are in our possession. The 
rest of the subjugation of nature is merely more and more detail 
in applying what we already know. But the unsolved problem is: 
How shail these resources be shared? Who shall have them, 
and on what terms? What part shall these material goods play 
in determining individual men’s relative opportunity to get on in 
gaining health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and right- 
ness satisfaction ? 

To anticipate still further, it may be predicted that the next 


principal stage in the social process will be essentially intellectual 
and ethical. It will come about through assimilation of more 
positive ethical perceptions, and through adoption of technical 


social devices in accordance with the same. 

In particular, we are already far advanced in challenging, if 
not already in revising, crudities in prevalent conceptions of 
property rights. The principal factors producing this change 
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are not a priori notions. They are elements of the social situa- 
tion. There is intolerable maladjustment, and the social pain 
goads us to find and remove its cause. 

But this is getting far ahead of our argument, yet not too far 
ahead, if we are effectively reminded by the survey that the ulti- 
mate object of sociology is not mere pedantic trifling with 
academic abstractions. Its object is intensely and fundamentally 
practical 

After all the generalizing that sociology has done, and with 
the organized results of this work as a background, the most diffi- 
cult task that sociologists have ever encountered is waiting to be 
undertaken, and it is immediately in order. It is the task of work- 
ing out plans and specifications for an exhibit which will be the 
most complete demonstration human intelligence can reach, of 
the exact social situation in which we find ourselves. What are 
the meaning terms in our actual condition, and what do they 
mean ? 

To express it less abstractly. At what have we arrived, and 
in what direction lies progress? 

The best beginning I have been able to make toward propos- 
ing an answer is in the following outline. It is an epitome by 
title only of the different sorts of thing that must be weighed and 
balanced in passing a comprehensive judgment upon the accom- 
plished facts and the indicated needs in our social situation. Dr. 
Lester F. Ward has proposed the thesis: “The subject-matter 


of sociology is human achievement.”* Without reference to 


abstract questions which the formula provokes, we are safe in 
saying that human achievement is surely inciuded in the subject- 
matter oi sociology. I have, therefore, acted upon Dr. Ward's 
suggestion, and have made the outline in terms of achievement. 

In this schedule no attempt is made to indicate degrees of 
importance of the different specifications. Many of the titles 
stand for complex groups of activities, which must be analyzed 
and appraised. Other titles, which stand in this catalogue as 
co-ordinate with those just referred to, represent details that are 
trifling in comparison with the chief factors. 

"Pure Sociology, pp. 15 et passim. 
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The main point is that human welfare is a compound of 
achievement in each of these divisions and subdivisions of effort, 


Since ar as Niptaneenc ete egy hey 


and that no estimate of a social situation is complete that leaves 
any portion of either division of achievement out of the account. 
It is thus assumed that the whole exhibit presents a series of 
problems of proportion and correlation. No claim is made that 
the conspectus is itself a sufficient correlation of the topics sug- 
gested. They are presented merely as a tentative catalogue, as 
a preliminary survey, not as a theory of relative values. 
CONSPECTUS OF THE SOCIAL SITUATION 


AS GIVEN IN THE FRESENT STATE OF ACHIEVEMENT AND IN UNSOLVED 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS. 


GRAND DIVISIONS. 


1. ACHIEVEMENT ProMoTING HEALTH. 
Il. ACHIEVEMENT PropucING WEALTH. 
Il]. ACHIEVEMENT IN HARMONIZING HUMAN RELATIONS. 
IV. ACHIZVEMENT IN DISCOVERY AND SPREAD OF KNOWLEDGE. 
V. ACHIEVEMENT IN THE FINE Arts. 
ACHIEVEMENT IN RELIGION. 


DIVISION I. ACHIEVEMENT IN PROMOTING HEALTH. 


1. Public sanitation and hygiene, including systems of quarantine, isola- 
tion and colonization (for lepers, epileptics, etc.). 

2. Preventive and curative medicine and surgery, including the apparatus 
of hospitals, dispensaries, ambulances, “first aid” instruction to police, 
etc. 

Safeguards against accidents and protection in dangerous occupations. 
Fire and police protection in general. 

Development of dietetics and prevention of adulteration of food. 
Protection against disease germs in food. 

Improved dwellings and workshops. 

‘Topographical arrangements of cities, especially extension of workmen’s 
dwellings into suburbs. 

Water, light, and transportation supply. 

Parks, playgrounds, sewerage, baths, outings. 

Promotion of temperance. 

Control of sexual vice, and treatment of its consequences. 

Shortening the labor day. 

Dress reform. 
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Cooking schools. 
Disposal of the dead. 
Disposal of garbage and sewage 
Physical culture, gymnastics, health resorts. 
Athletic sports. 
DIVISION Il. ACHIEVEMENT IN PRODUCING WEALTH. 
Two Points or View: 
1. Achievement in each industry. 
2. Achievement in each country. 
J. ¢., the composite view must include total achievement in all indus- 
tries in all countries. Another double-view point is: 
1. Achievement in production merely. 
2. Achievement in accumulation. 
CERTAIN ForMS OF ACHIEVEMENT COMMON TO ALL INDUSTRIES: 
1. Improved tools and machinery. 
In use of waste and by-products. 
Increase in amount of capital invested in machinery. 
Greater skill in laborers. 
Improved managerial ability. 
Improved processes of production 
Standardizing of weights and measures. 
Improved industrial organizations. 
a) In division of labor. 
b) In size of plant. 
c) In co-ordination with other industries; i. ¢., fuel, ore, transporta- 
tion, and factory in hands of one organization. 
Localization of industry. 
a) With respect to nearness of raw material. 
b) With respect to nearness of labor. 
c) With respect to nearness to market. 
Increased regularity of production. 
New uses for materials and products. 


Improved means of storing and preserving products. 
Achievement in the development of motor power. 
14. Bounties, tariffs, subsidies, patents, etc., as stimuli of production. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES: 
1. Extractive industry. 
a) Agriculture and grazing. 
b) Stock-breeding. 
c) Fisheries. 
d) Forestry. 
e) Exploitation of mineral resources, including oil and 
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f) Quarrying. 
g) Irrigation. 
h) Work of agricultural experiment stations. 
(1) Extent of each crop or output. 
(2) Achievement in preserving sources of supply. 
(3) Achievement in the peculiar technique of the industry. 
Manufactures. 
a) Food. 
(1) Milk. 
(2) Breakfast foods. 
(3) Slaughtering and meat-packing. 
(4) Butter, cheese, and oleo. 
(5) Canning and preserving. 
(6) Salt. 
(7) Beet sugar. 
(8) Rice. 
(9) Cottonseed products. 
(10) Alcoholic liquors. 
(11) Malt liquors. 
(12) Tobacco. 
(13) Ice. 
(14) Glucose. 
b) Vextiles. 


c) Wood. ) Including metallurgical progress and new uses for 


d) Metals. ; mineral products. 
e) Chemicals. 
f) Vehicles. 
g) Clay, glass, and stone products. 
h) Explosives and firearms. 
Achievement in all branches of engineering, except as more properly 
discussed in Division I. 
Achievement in the building arts. 
Achievement in the handicrafts. 
Transportation. 
a) Marine. 
(1) Structure of vessels. 
(2) Charts, lighthouses, life-saving stations, and other protections 
of navigation. 
(3) The Weather Bureau. 
b) Land 
(1) Railroads. 
2) Urban transit. 
(3) Autos and other vehicles. 
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(4) Improved highways. 
(5) Improved water-ways. 

Means of communication. 

a) Postal systems. 

b) Telegraph and telephone systems. 

c) Minor improvements; e. g., tubular posts, messenger service, 
organization of news service, etc. 

Achievement in the art of printing and in methods of publication. 

Achievement in trade and commerce. 

a) Improvement in machinery for bringing buyer and seller together ; 
produce exchanges, etc. 

b) Commercial banking and credit 

c) Savings institutions. 

d) Insurance. 

e) International commerce. 

f) Domestic commerce. 

10. Shipbuilding. 


DIVISION III. ACHIEVEMENT IN HARMONIZING HUMAN RELATIONS. 


I. e., in adjusting relations of groups to groups and of individuals to indi- 


viduals in the process of securing proportional shares in political, industrial, 
and social opportunity; 1. e¢., achievement in harmonizing claims respecting 


primarily — 
A. PoxiticaL Ricuts. 
B. Inpustry AND Property. 
C. OpporTuNTIES FoR CULTURE. 
These may be indicated more in detail as follows, viz.: 
A. PoiticAL ACHIEVEMENT. 
1. Between nations within the international-law group. 
a) Achievement in definition of rights through alliances, treaties, 
spheres of interest, mediation, arbitration, etc. 
b) Achievement in securing international peace, and in improving 
articles of war. 
Between the international-law group and other peoples. 
a) Administration of dependencies. 
b) international status of non-civilized peoples. 
Adjustment of political balance between minor political units and 
the central power (local self-government). 
Achievement in admission of individuals and classes to civic rights 
Achievement in civic organization 
a) Responsibilities of ministries. 
b) Enhanced representative character of parliaments. 
c) Enlistment of expert service in administration (including all 
branches civil and military). 
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d) Improvements in fiscal systems. 
e) Improvements in currency systems. 
Improvements in status of aliens and in naturalization laws. 
7. Movements aimed at further civic progress largely by voluntary 
initiative. 
a) Agitations for extension of constitutional guarantees (in various 
countries of the world). 
Organization of political parties. 
Ayitations for minor political reforms. 
(1) In principle of representation, e¢. g., minority representation. 
(2) In control of nominations and elections. 
(3) In popular check upon legislation (initiative and referendum). 
Enlargement of areas of uniform regulations (in continental 
Europe imperial federation, in Great Britain colonial federa- 
tion, in the United States uniform legislation of states, etc.). 
In extension of the merit system. 
Good government clubs of the various types. 
Associations for promoting international peace 


“HIEVEMENT IN HARMONIZING INDUSTRIAL AND ProperTY INTERESTS. 


Primarily by law: 
a) Improved iegal status of various kinds of property partnerships, 


corporations, franchises, etc. 

b) Removal of artificial barriers to enterprise (international and 
domestic); 1. e., increased freedom of industry and migration. 

c) Labor laws. 

d) tlomestead laws. 

ce) Laws protecting seamen. 

f) Arbitration laws. 

g) Simplification of procedure. 

h) Checks on oppressive power of capitalistic or labor organizations. 

i) Governmental pensions and insurance. 

j) Governmental supervision of industrial and commercial enterprise, 
including departments of agriculture, commerce, transportation, 
bureaus of labor, etc. 

k) State ownership of industries. 

1) Improvements in status of married women and of children, both as 
to property and as to industry. 

m) Municipal pawn-shops. 

n) Asset banking. 

o) Improvement in legal status of professional and personal service. 
(1) Clergymen. 

(2) Lawyers. 
(3) Teachers. 





Cc. 


> 


-. 
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(4) Physicians. 
(5) Dentists. 
(6) Pharmacists. 
(7) Artists. 
(8) Clerks and other salaried employees 
(9) Domestic servants. 
By voluntary action. 
a) Capitalistic and labor organizations 
b) Organizations among farmers. 
¢) Same among farm laborers. 
d) Profit-sharing and other forms of partnership between labor and 
capital. 
e) Improved forms of labor contract —the sliding scale, ete. 
f) Private pension systems. 
g) Private insurance systems. 
h) Organization in other occupations; i. e., forestry, mining, fisheries, 
etc. 
i) Progress in apprentice systems. 
j) Organizations of professional and other occupations. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN HARMONIZING CULTURE INTERESTS. 
(Using the term “culture” to include all interests not more conveniently 


classified under political rights, property, or industry.) 


a. 


Primarily legal. 
a) Marriage and divorce laws. 
b) Laws affecting freedom of thought, research, speech, publication, 
teaching, and worship. 
c) Laws removing cultural disabilities froin individuals and classes. 
d) Public institutions for culture. 
(1) Churches. 
(2) Schools of all grades and types scheduled in Division IV, 
Part II. 
(3) Libraries and reading-rooms. 
(4) Art galleries. 
(5) Theaters. 
(6) Concerts. 
(7) Recreation halls and grounds. 
(8) Baths. 
e) Laws aimed at improvement of rural socia! conditions. 
Primarily voluntary. 
a) Organizations for protection of the family. 
b) Private foundations for the different cultural purposes scheduled 
above. 
c) Women’s clubs. 
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d) Municipal, national, and international missions. 
e) Social settlements. 
f) Neighborhood guilds. 
Municipal improvement associations. 
h) Child-saving. 
i) Children’s aid societies. 
j) Forms of social intercourse and recreation. 


In addition to the three main divisions of human relations thus outlined, 


we must schedule: 


D. ACHIEVEMENT IN TREATMENT OF THE SUBSOCIAL CLASSES. 


I. 


> 
“. 


3- 


Dependents. 
Defectives. 
Delinquents. 


In this case as with A, B, and C above, we must examine, first, the legal, 
second, the voluntary systems and efforts which aim to prevent, to restrain, 


and to cure the development of these classes. 


DIVISION IV. ACHIEVEMENT IN KNOWLEDGE. 


PART I. ACHIEVEMENT IN DISCOVERY. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


z. 


What discoveries and inventions have been made? 
What improvements have been made in the methods of research? 


What improvements have been made in the apparatus of research? 
? 


What improvements have been made in the organization of research? 


What gains have been made in providing financial means for research ? 


What rewards and other incentives are available for discovery and 


invention ? 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE SCIENCES. 


14. 
15. 


The inorganic sciences. 
The organic sciences 

The psychological sciences, including child-study and pedagogy. 
The linguistic sciences. 

Literary criticism and interpretation. 
The archzological sciences. 

The historical sciences. 

The economic sciences. 

The statistical sciences. 

The administrative sciences. 

The sociological sciences. 

Philosophy. 

Ethics. 

Theology. 

The technological sciences. 
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PART Il. ACHIEVEMENT IN MAKING KNOWLEDGE ACCESSIBLE. 


A. 


EpUCATION, PuBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
1. Achievement in the different forms of education 
a) Intellectual education. 
(1) Kindergarten and primary 
2) Secondary. 
(3) Higher. 
(4) Professional. 
Moral education. 
Religious education. 
Esthetic education 
Fhysical education 
Manual training. 
Trade and craft education. 
Education of defectives. 
lievements of different educational institutions. 
Universites and professional schools 
b) Colleges. 
c) Secondary schools. 
d) Chautauquas. 
e) Primary schools, including kindergartens. 
f) University extension. 
g) rade schools. 


h) Evening schools. 


ine 
FE 
t) Sunday schools. 


j) Literary clubs. 

k) Schools for defectives. 
OTHER MEANS OF EDUCATION. 
1. Museums. 

Art galleries. 

Libraries. 

Lecture platform. 

Expositions. 

The press. 

a) The periodical press. 

(1) Achievement of different classes of periodicals; newspapers, 
inagazines, including periodical scientific publications, trade 
journals, fraternal periodicals, including labor papers, reli- 
gious papers. 

(2) Progress toward low-priced periodicals. 

(3) Improvement in the quality of periodical literature. 

b) Books and pamphlets. 
7. The learned societies. 
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8. The pulpit as an educational force. 

9. Improved postal, telegraph, and telephone facilities as factors in the 
spread of knowledge. 

10. Governmental bureaus for the collection and spread of knowledge. 


11. International commerce in knowledge. 












12. Tomparison of educational institutions of different nations. 
C. ACHIEVEMENT IN EDUCATIONAL TECIF NIQUE. 

1. In pedagogical methods 

2. In pedagogical apparatus, text-books, etc. 


3. In co-ordination of educational institutions. 


4. In progress toward rational co-ordination of studies. 
5. In educational finances. 
j 6. In administration of educational institutions. 


In compulsory education. 

















DIVISION V. ACHIEVEMENT iN ASSTHETIC CREATION AND 
POPULAR APPRECIATION GF ART PRODUCTS. 


I} 









LITERATURE 
B. ScuLrtTure 
C. PAINTING. 

D. Music 

E. ARCHITECTURE. 

F. LANpscapeE ARCHITECTURE. 
THE MINor Arts. 


DIVISION VI. ACHIEVEMENT IN RELIGION. 













In defining standards of religious authority. 

B. In shifting center of religious interests from another life to present life. 

C. In enlarged religious tolerance, with distinction between religion and 
theology. 

D. In definite religious tendencies, promoted by the example of eminent 
religious men of the century; e. g., Pope Leo XIII., Cardinal Newman, 
Phillips Brooks, Spurgeon, Moody, General Booth, etc., ete. 










E. In federation of religious effort 
F. In religious extension. 
G. In local, national, and international enlargement of the sphere of religious 


activities. 





The problem of understanding our social situation may be 
expressed as the problem of making a better outline than the 
above of the facts that have a bearing upon individual and social 
welfare at the present moment. 

AvBion W. SMALL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE FIRST GERMAN MUNICIPAL EXPOSITION. 
DRESDEN, 1903 
IV. 
F. EDUCATION. 

School equipment and instruction.— The growth of the school 
system, with increase of number of pupils and teachers, of num- 
ber ot buildings, of complexity of equipment, and of cost, was 
shown by statistical tables and graphic charts exhibited by Breslau, 
Chemnitz, Darmstadt, Dresden, Furth, Hannover, and Worms. 
School instruction is sometimes free, sometimes more or less 


expensive. In Dresden, to mention one example, the cost to the 


municipality is about 50 marks per pupil. The tuition charged is 
48 marks per year in the Biirgerschule, and only 7.20 marks in 
the Bezirksschule. The separation of the social classes in the 
schocls by means of differences of tuition fees is quite customary. 
For the sake of lightening the burden for a poor family with 
numerous little ones to be educated, tuition is free for all children 
of a family, after the second, who are in school at the same time. 
In the case ot the very poor, appeal may be made to the author- 
ities, and the fee is paid by the municipality through the charity 
bureau. Dresden is said to have the smallest average number of 
pupils in a class of any of the larger German cities; yet that 
average in 1901 was forty-one in the Bezirk schools and thirty- 
three in the Biirger schools. Munchen exhibited views and plans 
of seven new schools built within the past three or four years. 
They are all furnished with what might be termed model equip- 
ment. One of them, for example, has thirty-two class-rooms with 
wardrobes, divided into two complete systems, as the sections for 
boys and for girls are kept quite separate, two gymnasiums with 
dressing-rooms, two rooms for the kindergarten, two principals’ 
offices, a room for library and conference, two rooms containing 
the objects used as aids in teaching, a school kitchen, a janitor’s 
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apartment,' and lavatories; in the basement, shower baths, soup 
kitchen and luncheon-rooms, workrooms for wood-working and 
for metal-working, and the steam-heating apparatus; in the court, 
kindergarten, playground, and school kitchen garden. In some 
of the other buildings are, further, rooms for punishment of the 
children, for medical examination, for nature-study, and others. 

The German Gymnasium has long been considered a model 
for classical schools; but the modern tendency to regard the non- 
classical school, with its more practical preparation and the 
greater opportunity for selection of a career offered to its stu- 
dents, as less one-sided, and quite as educational is slowly but 
surely making headway in Germany as well as elsewhere. The 
tendency toward modernization of education is, however, even 
more noticeable in the elementary schools. Workshops for 
manual training are provided in almost every new school build- 
ing erected. In Strassburg the boys are trained for special 
trades instead of being prepared, as is usual, for general work 
with opportunity of choosing a particular trade later. Worms 
makes manual training compulsory for the boys, as she does 
domestic science for the girls. Education is compulsory in Ger- 
many between the years of six and fourteen. Further instruction 
is given evenings and Sundays, usually two to six hours each 
week, to those who wish to continue their studies after having 
left the schools to go to work. Attendance is in some states com- 


pulsory, as, for example, in Saxony where the boys must attend 


for three years, and the girls for two years. The aim is “a 
broader, general education of the pupils, and particularly a fore- 
arming with that knowledge and preparation which is necessary 
for civic life.” These schools are organically connected with the 
public schools, and the instruction usually consists of repetition 
or continuation of the work in the primary schools. Some 
schools, however, offer, besides this instruction, classes intended 
“to give the pupil the necessary knowledge and preparation for 
his trade.”” Dresden has such classes in two divisions : those who 
draw, as locksmiths, blacksmiths, mechanics, joiners, carpenters, 
masons, decorators, china painters, architects, and lithographers ; 


The janitor usually lives in the school building. 
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and those who do not use drawing, as salesmen, clerks, waiters, 
etc. Cottbus exhibited work and apparatus of its class for shoe- 
makers. The anatomy of the foot is made a special study, and as 
aids thereto plaster casts and X-ray photographs are used to show 
distortions caused by improperly made shoes. Berlin has classes 
for tailors, bookbinders, weavers, carpenters, and builders, among 
others. Besides these municipal institutions, associations and 
guilds often establish continuation schools for instruction in their 


particular trades. Some municipalities, as Aachen, Dresden, and 


Miinchen, have trade schools which are more thorough than the 
continuation schools. Dresden has day classes, and evening and 
Sunday classes. The former are for those who wish to continue 
their studies and at the same time to obtain the technical knowi- 
edge and preparation necessary for their chosen calling. They 
are arranged into three divisions. The first — bakers, butchers, 
waiters, and cooks — have two semesters of thirty-four hours a 
week. The masons, carpenters, joiners, and tinners have three 
semesters of thirty-six hours a week. The locksmiths, mechanics, 
machinists, and electricians have thirty-seven hours a week for 
two semesters. The tuition is 36 marks per semester, but for 
worthy pupils there are whole or partial scholarships. The even- 
ing and Sunday classes offer opportunities to apprentices, 
employees, and employers for the instruction necessary for the 
pursuit of their various trades along the most modern lines. The 
classes meet evenings from 7:30 to 9:30 o'clock, and Sundays 
from 7 to 8:30 a. M. and from II to 2 Pp. M., for from eight to 
sixteen hours a week. The tuition is 4.50-15 marks. Commer- 
cial schools were poorly represented, being exhibited by Hannover 
and Hildesheim only; but such schools are more often private 
than public, being usually conducted by merchants’ associations. 
Schools of engineering were exhibited by Barmen, Breslau, Dort- 
mund, Duisburg, Erfurt, Hildesheim, and Miinster; and a school 
of textile industries by Cottbus. Mittweida exhibited examples 
of machinery and apparatus from her Technikum. A factory is 
run in connection with the technical school for the sake of teach- 
ing technology and of giving practical experience at the same 
time. The students work beside skilled workmen. Some factories 
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are unwilling to take students, others charge for the instruction 
they may furnish, and at best the student must devote himself to 
some special form of work, thereby missing one of the greatest 
advantages of the Mittweida factory, viz., a general view of the 
field of mechanical engineering. Barmen, Charlottenburg, Erfurt, 
and Strassburg exhibited drawings of their schools of decorative 
arts. It is doubtless along the lines of work here embraced that 
social zesthetics is to find its way toward progress. 

Schools of cooking and of domestic science are for the girls 
what manual-training schools are for the boys. Among the muni- 
cipalities which arrange for cooking schools are Augsburg, Bar- 
men, Berlin, Breslau, Coln, Mainz, Munchen, Nurnberg, and 
Worms. Crimmitschau has a special building devoted to domes- 
tic science. Chenmitz and Plauen have separate buildings for 
their cooking schools. In Worms and Crimmitschau domestic 
science is required as a part of the regular public-school work. 
Breslau, Leipzig, Konigsberg, and Strassburg exhibited needle- 
work done in the girls’ schools. Dresden, also, has courses in 
cooking and domestic science introduced by the Gemeinniitziger 
Verein, which have proved to be so satisfactory that all new 
school buildings are to be equipped for similar instruction. There 
are further, in Dresden, continuation schools for grls, connected 
with eight public schools. They offer instruction in housewifely 


arts and preparation for business callings. The courses are litera- 
ture, cooking; domestic science, hygiene, principles of education, 
French, English, bookkeeping, stenography, history of art, gym- 


nastics, singing, sewing, and typewriting. There are also “con- 
versational evenings for girls,” in which instruction is given in 
housekeepng, principles of education, kindergarten methods, 
sewing, and English. 

Aids in teaching are furnished by the school museums, schoo! 
libraries, and school gardens. Excursions for the study of geog- 
raphy, geology, and botany form an integral part of the educa- 
tional system. The school museum is intended to supplement the 
work of the excursion. Exhibits of school museums were made 
by Miinciien, Hildesheim, Hannover, Dresden, and Breslau, the 
last three being particularly noteworthy. The school gardens are 
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sometimes in the school yard, as in Hannover, Munchen, and 
Leipzig; and sometimes in connection with parks or playgrounds, 
as in Freiburg and Breslau. In the latter city each boy has a 
patch which he plants with seeds furnished by the authorities; 
the necessary tools are also furnished when the pupil cannot afford 
to buy them. The flowers, vegetables, etc., belong to the pupils 
raising them. In a larger field all work together. The work is 
done during free hours under the direction of a botany teacher, 
who instructs the pupils during their work. Erfurt gives the 
pupils potted plants in the spring which are to be cared for at 
home and brought back in the autumn, when prizes for the best 
ones are distributed. 

Schooi hygiene.— Organized medical inspection is to be found 
in many schools. Children found to be ill, especially with infec- 
tious diseases, are sent home for treatment, and are readmitted 
only upon being pronounced well by the school physician. If the 
parents do not attend to the medical treatment, they become 
liable to the penalty prescribed by the truancy laws. Examina- 
tion of new pupils upon entering the schools shows that the 
following were of sound health: Dresden, 49.5 per cent. ; Leipzig, 
58.5 per cent.; Berlin, 44 per cent.; Wiesbaden, 36 per cent. 
They had affections varying from lung trouble and anzmia to 
weak-mindedness and stuttering. Dresden exhibited a map of 
the city showing that in the center only 22 per cent. of the school 
children are bodily sound, as against 72 per cent. in outlying dis- 
tricts. The physical examinations and measurements of 57,000 
Dresden school children show that the poorer children in the 
Bezirk schools are smaller than the more well-to-do Biirger chil- 
dren; and also the more backward children, those who “ fail to 
pass,” are, on the whole, physically less well developed. The 


school physicians not only have oversight over the health and 
physical well-being of the pupils, but are also expected to give 
advice to the authorities upon such questions as heating, ventila- 
tion, cleaning, and lighting of the schoolrooms. Dresden had an 
interesting exhibit of apparatus for testing the amount of light in 
various parts of the room, the amount of moisture in the air, and 
the purity of the air after a class has been in the room for one 
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hour, and two hours. <A great deal of attention is paid to the 
question of dust in the schoolroom. Worms exhibited its regula- 
tions for the daily cleaning of all class-rooms. Many experiments 
are being made with dust-proof oil for the floors, which holds the 
dust and prevents its rising into the air.2 The choice of school 
desks and seats has its hygienic bearing in ministering to the com- 
fort of the child and permitting thorough cleaning of the floor. 
Seats of various sizes are provided for children of different 
growth in the same classes. The seats often have foot-boards to 
keep the teet out of the draft, to allow of a circulation of air and 
consequent drying of the shoes when damp, and to let the dust 
from the shoes fall to the floor where it remains undisturbed. The 
most modern desks can be tipped onto their sides to permit a 
thorough cleaning of the floor. The recognized effect of bad 
teeth upon digestion, and consequently upon the general health, 
has led the authorities in Darmstadt and Strassburg to introduce 
dental examination and treatment into the schools. It is said by 
those who have made the examinations that 95 per cent. of the 
children :n Strassburg have unsound teeth, and that 6,000 out of 


6,500 school children in Darmstadt have caries. The examina- 
tion is free and compulsory. The children’s teeth may be treated 
by the family dentist or at the school. Free treatment is offered 
to those who cannot afford to pay. The work begins with the 
entering class of six-year-old children; but, if opportunity be 
offered, it will be extended gradually to the higher classes. The 
children are also instructed in the care of the teeth, and in the 


advantages of such care. 

The value of the morning luncheon and of the noon meal is 
coming to be recognized. Many of the very poor children enter 
the schoolroom absolutely hungry. The school must be held 
responsible for the health of the body as well as for the training 
of the mind. Simple luncheons of soup, or sometimes soup and 
meat, are provided by the school soup kitchen in Breslau, Mann- 
heim, Bielefeld and Miinchen in all their new school buildings, 
Augsburg, and Nurnberg. Shower baths exist in all the newer 
school buildings in Augsburg, Barmen, Bielefeld, Breslau, Coln, 


? The women teachers object, however, for it ruins their clothes. 
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Frankfurt a. M., Hannover, Mainz, Miinchen, Nurnberg, Schone- 
berg, Stuttgart, and Worms which has baths in every one of her 
school buildings. The Turnhalle is an important building in the 
school group, and gymnastics forms an integral part of the school 
curriculum. The playgrounds and the school gardens, the free 
river baths in Breslau, the free swimming lessons in Dresden, the 
free tickets to the skating-ponds in both Dresden and Breslau, all 
have their effect in promoting the health of the children. Besides, 
there are the school excursions to the woods and fields, and the 
summer outings and camps for the poorer children, though these 
are usually planned by associations rather than by the munici- 
palities, sometimes, however, with very material assistance from 
the latter. 

School buildings.— In the larger cities the buildings are either 
for boys, or for girls, or else double buildings. The gymnasium 
and the playground, and very often the school garden, form a 
regular part of the school plan. The double building, with the 


gymnasium between the two parts, as found in Mainz, Elberfeld, 


Berlin, Cassel, and Konigsberg, seems to be the best arrange- 
ment. Cheap, temporary school buildings to relieve overcrowd- 
ing were exhibited by Elberfeld and Nurnberg. Samberg 
attempts such artistic decoration of the school buildings as the 
child’s nund will readily grasp and appreciate, finding models in 
the plant and animal kingdoms. She also makes use of allegori- 
cal subjects, as does Elberfeld. Berlin has made use of scenes 
from the school life of the children themselves for decorating 
one of her new school buildings. Halle exhibited drawings show- 
ing the color scheme for interior decorations, including walls, 
doors and windows, and furniture, in her new school buildings. 

Libraries and reading-rooms.— The exhibits in this section 
were not at all representative, but, from what could be gathered, 
the public library does not play nearly so important a part as it 
does in most American cities. Plans, photographs, or statistical 
tables were presented by Breslau, Danzig, Darmstadt, Dresden, 
Elberfeld, Hildesheim, Stuttgart, and Worms. The comparative 
statistics show an improvement in the supply, due to a growing 
sentiment in favor of them as a supplement to school education. 
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The exposition as an educational institution.— For a student 
of German municipal institutions the exposition presented a com- 
pact, concrete exhibit of inestimable worth. It was a lens which 
focused all municipal activities. It was a rich mine, but one 
which yielded its treasures only after hard labor. A worthy 
catalogue would have cost much more time and trouble than 
were represented by the name-and-number book which was issued 
as the official catalogue. Many difficulties had to be overcome in 
the preparation and presentation of such abstractions as city 
government and municipal activities, and it should probably not 
cause surprise that so many problems were left unsolved. Plans, 
statistical tables, and graphic charts formed perforce the bulk of 
the exhibits. Instead of making use of revolving stands and other 
such appliances, the directors hung everything on the walls as in a 
picture gallery. The demand for space was thus so great that 
many possibly very important charts and tables were quite out of 
reach. Very few indeed were the exhibits accompanied by 
explanations even approaching adequacy. An exception was 
afforded by Breslau, whose exhibits in the various sections were 
of uniform excellence, and usually accompanied by explanatory 
literature. The department of public works (Ttefbauamt) of 
Frankfurt a. M. also had a carefully prepared exhibit. Relations 
and proportions should have received more attention. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was a lack of common understanding among the 
municipalities, so that some were exhibiting the whole field of 
their activities, as nearly as might be, while others were exhibiting 
only their newest, or their best, attainments. Seeing the various 
exhibits ‘1 their relations to each other doubtless afforded much 
instruction to the exhibiting communities themselves. After all, 
the undertaking was quite novel, and had no precedent which it 
could follow. A beginning has been made, and that by no means 
a discreditable beginning. Any second municipal exposition to be 
successful would have to adopt the many excellences of this first 
one. The material collected and presented was, when studied out, 
full of suggestions and rich in content. 

To atone for the shortcomings of the cataloguing and to make 
the exposition of more educational value, the directors arranged 
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free peripatetic lectures on various phases of the exposition by 
experts in the several departments, many of which were very 
good indeed. They also permitted a Mr. Hafker to give a series 
of lectures, presenting a more general view of the exposition, 
showing the interrelation of the several departments and the 
organic character of the municipality as a whole. This, after all, 
was one of the chief lessons of the exposition. Furthermore the 
Dresdney Anseiger published a series of articles on the exposition 
by specialists. A book is expected to appear in May, 1904, which 
would have been invaluable for students of the exposition. It is 
to be a collection of studies of the municipal departments pre- 
sented at the exposition, largely by Dresden municipal officials 
who made a study of their special sections during the exposition. 


G. PUBLIC ART. 

Street decoration.— The municipality, through the building 
department, has jurisdiction over the decoration of the street, 
which is the zsthetic unit of the city, just as it is the building 
unit, the sanitary unit, etc. Ordinances and regulations affect 


the position of building lines, the presence or absence of front 


gardens, the minimal and maximal height of buildings, the style 
of the fagade (in a general way); and in formulating these gov- 
erning rules, the building department takes into account the 
zsthetic effect of the street picture. Nothing that would detract 
from the harmony of this picture is to be permitted. Lamp posts, 
for gas or electricity, advertising pillars, street clocks, waiting- 
rooms, lavatories, refreshment booths, newspaper stands —all 
have a definite zsthetic value as well as utility. The best are 
designed to conform to their surroundings in street or square, 
and thus form a harmonious addition to the picture. Telephone 
and telegraph wires are usually laid in conduits; and in those 
cases where they must be above ground they are strung across 
the house-tops. Even trolley poles are made artistic; though 
they have to disappear sometimes in business districts and in 
boulevards, where the wires are underground. The departmental 
regulations with regard to plan and style of the buildings to be 
erected are, of course, intended to be merely general; but it is 
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easy and cheap to follow the bare outlines given with no attempt 
at originality or individuality, making the building the maximal 
size permitted for the sake of the rents. This produces long 
rows of houses all of a pattern. The harmony sought is lost 
because variety is lacking. The result is monotony instead. The 
prescriptions are too minute, and slavish application of them has 
destroyed the spirit. The buildings which have been erected 
within the past three or four years show a breaking away from 
the Renaissance style which has ruled so persistently. The 
Jugend-Stil which has replaced it is sometimes rather riotous and 
fanciful; but there is much good in this New Art, based upon 
frankness in following the lines of construction rather than upon 
deceit in covering them over; and when it sobers down some- 
what, it will be very acceptable indeed. One of the noticeable 
points of street decoration—shown in certain drawings and 
photographs exhibited —is the presence of great numbers of 
balconies and bow windows. For people whose dwelling con- 
sists of a few rooms occupying part of one story of a large 
building, surrounded and faced by other large buildings, the 
balcony affords untold advantage and delight; and when, in 
summer, it is lined with flower-boxes filled with plants, the whole 
street becomes a mass of bloom. Hildesheim is a city rich in 
inherited wealth of wonderful and beautiful architecture, and 
she wishes to preserve her treasure. An ordinance which went 
into effect July 1, 1899, provides that all building or alteration 
which is visible from certain specified streets and squares where 
the majority of the old timbered houses stand, shall be made to 
harmonize in color scheme and style of architecture with these 
seventeenth-century buildings. This means, from an art point 
of view, a very delicate piece of work; and a question as to the 
possibility of its success is quite pardonable. The Hildesheimers 
may succeed, however, in creating a new style based upon the 
old and harmonizing with it, at the same time, satisfying modern 
demands for sufficient light and air, and all the other sanitary 
advantages coincident with modern architecture. 

City decoration.— Laying out a city is a scientific work, but 
must have its artistic side. Peculiar engineering difficulties are 
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presented where there are hills or rising ground. Aachen, 
Elberfeld, Gera, Stuttgart, and Wiesbaden exhibited plans and 
models of the solutions of special problems, which are artistic 
as well as technical successes. When the streets are curved, 
especial care must be taken that the shape and size of the build- 
ing lots are not sacrificed to the street lines. More than one 
municipality exhibited plans that show lots which will prove to 
be absolutely unavailable for building purposes. In the plans of 
many a city the principal thoroughfares twist and turn like ser- 


pents. This means extravagance, for the curving of pavements, 


of sewers, of street-car rails, of fagades is very expensive. More- 
over, there is an esthetic fitness in having streets devoted to 
trade and traffic broad and straight; and, none of the advantages 
claimed for the tortuous street have any bearing here. The bends 
and curves of a country road are, indeed, beautiful; and a city 
street may be patterned after a country road, with a view to 
presenting a new picture at every turn, when variety of archi- 
tecture is further enhanced by such natural accessories as trees, 
vines, and gardens. Where, however, as in a business district, 
there is a sameness of architecture, with none of these natural 
embellishments, a bending of the streets produces a labyrinthine 
effect which utterly lacks the zsthetic advantages sought. The 
co-ordination of the street units, the arrangement of the city into 
districts differentiated according to use for trade, manufacture, 
or residence, the preservation and beautification of the water front 
and of the parks, the placing of monuments, the location of 
public buildings—in Strassburg, for example, arranged along 
an axis between the royal palace and the university —all aid in 
the beautification of the city. 

Public architecture-— A public building should have char- 
acter; that is, the use to which it is to be put should suggest and 
define its exterior. If the architecture be good the building serves 
its purpose rather than dominates it. To demand, however, in the 
case of a museum that the wings of the building be as numerous 
as the main departments embraced, and that the architecture of 
the several wings shall express the purpose of their respective 
sections, is to carry the theory too far. Such a building loses 
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its character. This, nevertheless, is the plan for the Markische 
Museum in Berlin, and for the Madgeburg Art Museum, models 
of which were exhibited. It is explained that such a museum is 
a museum even in its exterior. It is also a monstrosity. Not 
all of the Berlin architects are so conscientious on this point. 
They prefer to lay excessive emphasis upon conformity to sur- 
rounding architecture, as exemplified in two models exhibited. 
One, catalogued as an engine house, might as well have been a 


palace, and the other, to all appearances a chapel, is nothing but 


a street-cleaning depot. The most modern buildings for schools 
are simple and substantial, and the decorations as well as the 
architecture are characteristic and appropriate. Many cities con- 
tinue to use their old Rathduser with their assembly-rooms 
and their Ratskeller reminiscent of the days of great receptions 
and magnificent banquets. It is recognized, however, that the 
modern city hall is an office building where the enormous busi- 
ness of a great corporation is transacted. Leipzig exhibited 
plans, drawings, ard a large model of its imposing new city hall, 
which is to combine some of the features of the Rathaus with 
those of a modern office building. The following cities exhibited 
plans or models of their municipal theaters: Aachen, Augs- 
burg, Halle, Nurnberg, Furth, Wiesbaden, Flensburg, Bielefeld. 
Worms, and Dortmund. It cannot be claimed that all the Ger- 
man theaters are fit models for copying; but the more monu- 
mental ones, which are usually royal or municipal, have a style 
and character of their own. The building is a group building in 
which the outer architecture discovers readily the inner divisions, 
The first section is the low semi-circular vestibule, with numerous 
entrances whence the audience have direct communication with 
their seats. Next comes the taller, often richly decorated, curv- 
ing foyer. The main, central portion is the auditorium, which is 
all too often in the shape of a horse shoe and contains many very 
poor seats. Back of this is the smaller and lower stage building. 

Cleanliness — The further step of beautifying has not yet, in 
all cases, followed the more fundamental advance toward sanita- 
tion and hygiene; for beauty is a later development than is 
utility. it need not be long, however, before a simple and taste- 
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ful architecture, suited to the modern sanitary building, will be 
developed —a style growing out of needs and conditions. The 
good pavement and the cleanliness of the streets, and the purity 
and clearness of the air, add their own share to the beauty of the 
city, and make possible a public art decoration which would 
otherwise be destroyed or be covered over by dirt. 

A certain phase of municipal art, though of historical interest 
chiefly, was represented by a variegated group of medals, 
diplomas of honorary citizenship, lord mayors’ chains, drinking- 
horns, golden goblets, and other objects belonging to the Rats- 
silber; paintings, statuettes, and other art works belonging to the 
municipality; and examples of the locksmith’s art. A great 
number of the paintings were of the cities themselves, in the 


past and in the present, and also as planned for the future; and 


these, supplemented by numerous drawings and photographs, 
gave a good idea of the city architecture. This was fortunate, 
for models, without color and with no suggestion of the sur- 
roundings, give little or no idea of accord in color scheme and 
symmetry, with the environment. 


H. PUBLIC FINANCE. 

Bookkeeping.— The German municipal corporation has 
adopted strict business principles in all its undertakings, as is 
essential, particularly where business operations are undertaken. 
Municipal employees must be well trained; and though excessive 
formulation is to he avoided, they must work according to well- 
defined plans. Breslau has a centralized finance department, 
Stadthaupikasse. This unification decreases the number of 
employees necessary, and allows complete supervision of the 
whole field of municipal finance. The city treasurer has charge 
of receipts and expenditures for charities and hospitals, educa- 
tion, health and safety, municipal land, taxes, and general 
administration, and for the institutions under the control of the 
municipality; and, further, must keep the accounts of all such 
receipts and disbursements. The offices of the gas-works, water- 
works, electrical works, stock-yards, slaughter-houses, harbors, 
and street railways — all of which are municipalized —are affili- 
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ated with the main office and turn in their surplus or apply for a 
sufficient sum to cover their deficit, as the case may be. The 
cashiers, receiving tellers, paying tellers, clerks, bookkeepers, are 
all accountable to the chief cashier, who, in turn, is responsible 
to the council for the proper conduct of the business intrusted to 
him. The day-books are balanced every night and the balance 
compared with the cash on hand. The books are closed the 
tenth of each month, and audited a week later by a deputed com- 
mittee of councilors and magistrates. The books must first have 
been expertly examined, and yet the auditing must be conducted 
accordiny to a formula which prevents its being a mere formality. 
Accounts chosen at random by the magistrates are inspected, the 
contents of certain money bags, also chosen at random, are 
counted, stocks and bonds are examined, and further the respon- 
sible cashiers must swear to the correctness of their accounts and 
balances. This occurs each month; and there is, further, at least 
once a year a special, unexpected auditing to make sure that at 
any moment the balance on the books agrees with the balance on 
hand. 

Taxes.— The chief source of income of most municipalities is 
still their taxes, in spite of the fact that many have undertaken 
business operations. There has, on the whole, been a growth in 
amount of taxes. A large part of the sums thus collected has, 
however, been invested in such ways that there is bound to be a 
very notable decrease in taxes before many years. In Dissel- 
dorf, to name one example, taxes are levied on income, land 
and buildings, trade or occupation, department stores, beer, public 
amusements, dogs, and transfer of real estate. 

Municipal operations.— Control, ownership, and operation of 
gas, water, and electrical works have already been referred to, as 
have also some other undertakings such as municipal street rail- 
ways, harbors and docks, stock-yards, markets, etc. A further 
source of income is municipal landholdings. Many of the munici- 
palities own large tracts of land; for example: Berlin, 13,400 
hectares (a hectare equals approximately 2% acres); Stettin, 
4,900 hectares; Strassburg, 4,600 hectares; Miinchen, 4,400 
hectares. As the largest portion of such land is generally outside 
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of the city limits, it is not immediately adaptable to municipal 
purposes. Breslau rents its 5,700 hectares. Some of the land 


is devoted to sewage farms. In the case of forest land the muni- 
cipality usually retains direct control. Thus Gorlitz, Spandau, 
Liegnitz, Freiberg, and Wiesbaden are engaged in municipal 
forestry. Freiberg showed figures which present interesting 
facts in regard to her forestry in 1870 and in 1900. The gross 
income had increased from 19,249 marks to 75,258 marks; the 
net surplus, from 11,711 marks to 45,673 marks. The rise in 
price of wood was the chief cause of this advance, but there 
was also progress in the science of forestry and in the care of the 
forests. Many manufacturing cities which lack beautiful sur- 
roundings and good park systems neglect the economic advan- 
tages of their forests in favor of hygienic and cultural advantages. 
throwing their lands open for the use of their citizens. Duisburg, 
Wiesbaden, Augsburg, and others might be named as examples. 
Land within the city limits serves as building lots for municipal 
buildings: city hall, schools, gas-works, markets, etc., as well as 
for streets, squares, and small parks. City maps showing the 
various uses to which this land is put were exhibited by Breslau, 
Wiesbaden, and Augsburg. The last-named city has laid streets 
through that portion not otherwise in use, and has planned for 
dividing it into building lots. New and enlarged harbors demand 
a good share of land, as was shown by Breslau, Diisseldorf, and 
Mannheim; but these are recognized as being investments with 
sure, if indirect, returns. Darmstadt rents her unused land to 
poor people; and Ulm uses hers for building homes, as has been 
said. Essen, after having allowed her holdings to dwindle, has 
been striving to obtain more land. The best example of this 
modern policy, however, is Frankfurt a. M., which owns or con- 
trols 46 per cent. of the city territory. The land is devoted to 
parks, forests, agriculture, and building lots. In less than ten 
years the average price per hectare of this land rose from 8,800 
marks in 1893 to 16,400 marks in 1902. The municipality thus 
has land for its schools and parks at any time, without paying 
exorbitant prices. The gain is, however, for the future as well as 
for the present. The land owned by Frankfurt is, moreover, not 
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a large single tract, but is in smaller tracts scattered well over the 
city. Mannheim owns about 30 per cent. of the city’s area, Ulm 


more than three-fifths, and Diisseldorf has devoted the sum of 
five million marks to the purchase of land for the municipality. 
In 1900 Dresden entered into a new municipal undertaking, 
mortgaging. All land taken as security must lie within the city 
limits, and the size of the sums loaned is limited. Diisseldorf is 
engaged in a similar undertaking. 

Municipal savings banks.— The savings banks conducted by 
the municipalities are largely for the benefit of the poorer classes. 
Very small sums are accepted, and a fair rate of interest is paid. 
Some of them name a maximum sum which may be withdrawn 
within a given time; this protects the banks, and also leads to 
continued saving, as the money cannot all be withdrawn at once. 
A graphic chart exhibited by Frankfurt a. M. showed that the 
most important role is played by the smaller accounts, from 1 
mark to 6G marks. The regular increase in the number of banks 
and in the size of sums deposited was shown by charts from 
Magdeburg, Dusseldorf, and others. In Frankfurt, Diisseldorf, 
and Dortmund municipal old-age insurance is connected with the 
savings banks. The institution in Diisseldorf is intended for such 
persons as factory employees, day-laborers, and house servants. 

Municipal pawn-shops——The pawn-shops conducted by the 
municipalities are a great boon to the poor. They are numerous 
and well located, and are thoroughly honorable and reliable. 
A graphic chart exhibited by Frankfurt a. M. showed some 
interesting facts. Toward the end of the year, clothes are 
regularly redeemed, because of the need for winter clothing, for 
holiday clothes, and because the Christmas presents bring an 
increase of available money. A chart of the weeks in 1901 
showed a regular excess of pledges ‘at the first of the week, and 
of redemptions at the end of the week; and that just before the 
chief holidays— Easter, Christmas, etc.—there is a marked 
increase of pledges redeemed. It is evident from this that the 
municipal pawn-shop is the wardrobe where the poor man keeps 
his best clothes. 

Statistics— The Germans’ pre-eminence as statisticians is 
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well maintained in the field of municipal statistics. Statistical 
tables, and graphic charts of many varieties served to show what 
an immense field is embraced. It would be difficult to find a 


single municipal department not represented by statistics. The 


department of vital statistics is careful, accurate, and complete; 
but this is only one of many departments equally well treated. A 
great many of the exhibits in this section have already been 
referred to, and, indeed, a complete discussion of the section 
would carry us again over the same path we have just traversed, 
for there is little which is not at least suggested by the statistics. 
One noteworthy record was that presented by Strassburg for the 
years 1541-1901. The only deficiencies are the years 1694-1727, 
and three or four single years. The ravages of bubonic plague, 
of war; the decrease in deaths since 1855 (with the exception of 
1870!); the marked preponderance of births over deaths since 
1872, following the very low birth-rate in 1871; the gradual 
decrease of both birth-rate and death-rate since 1874, with the 
death-rate decreasing rather more rapidly —all this was shown 
by one large graphic chart. The less showy charts were, however, 
as full of interest and meaning, and attested to the thoroughness 
of the methods and to the advantages of well-conducted statistical 
departments. 
HowarpD WoopbHEAD. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. X. 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES. 
CHAPTER VII. THE SOCIAL FRONTIERS. (CONTINUED. ) 


SECTION Hl BELIEFS, PRACTICES, AND INSTITUTIONS RELATING TO THE SOCIAL 
LIMITS AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 

It may be remarked that, in general, living beings of inferior 
types occupy much more space, relative to the quantity and 
quality of living matter which they contain, than those of higher 
types. Large space, relative to the total number of composing 
units, is necessary to them. These primitive groups, both 
animal and human, are not small; they are limited particularly 
as to the number of units composing them, while, on the contrary, 
they are territorially extended; in a word, they lack density. 

We have seen what are the laws of geographic distribution of 
flora and fauna, laws referring to species and varieties. Schmol- 
ler, the learned economist, in a curious passage of his Social 
Politics has observed the phenomena, not only in their general 
aspect, but also in the existence of groups among animals: 

The bears and other carnivorous animals have some districts reserved for 
their feeding ground and punish the intruders upon it. If animals themselves 
put order above animal force, you are certainly in error when you consider 
the violation of that order, the violence in itself, as the reason for the primi- 
tive epochs of humanity. 

I doubt that the bears, of which the eminent economist speaks, 
have such a conception of order. We have seen that the king- 
fauna, are naturally limited without the intervention of a con- 
scious will and an intelligence capable of raising itself through 
generalization and abstraction to a conception of the order of 
these limitations. Here, as always, the act precedes the idea, 


and in opposing any incursion upon the territory, necessary for 

the sustenance of his group, and of himself, the bear is uncon- 

sciously made the executor of the law which obliges it to defend 

its hunting grounds. The habitat of a species, limited in a gen- 
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eral way by the physical conditions, as regards the structure of 
that species, is the point of view more adapted to the existence 
in the group than to existence outside of it, through the necessity 
of economic existence. This accounts for the conflict in case 
of the invasion of the habitat by individuals of the same or of a 
different species, and also the co-operation against invaders. 

Suppose now, in the place of bears, some beings more or less 
capable of generalizing and abstracting, the same events will 
arouse in these the idea of right. The conflict with an exterior 
enemy and relations within the group will be the two forces 
initiative of right, the one negative, the other positive, but both in 
reality positive. Schmoller contrasted the right of the bears 
with the violence of the invaders, but if the bear has a conception 
of social order, what permits us to suppose that his aggressor 
does not have another as legitimate and perhaps even identical ? 
Schmoller has, in his example, like a great number of his prede- 
cessors, interpreted the problem into a metaphysical idea of law, 
and not into an economical or sociological idea. 

It is well to proceed with more prudence, and not introduce 
in the explanation of the primitive periods of humanity notions 
and conceptions peculiar to higher states of development, and 
which too often are beyond the artificial products of certain 
particular elaborations, with no or too little correspondence to 
the contemporary thought and practice. Let us examine the 
facts more closely. 

“ Among the Fuegians,” according to Herbert Spencer, “ the 
quantity of nourishment which an unfavorable habitat furnishes, 
does not permit more than twenty individuals to live in the same 
place.” One sees perfectly here, among one of the most rudi- 
mentary peoples, the intimate relation existing between extent 
of occupied territory, the quantity of available nourishment, and 
the numerical size of the social group. One observes at the first 
in this example of a population organized in the most simple 
manner that the fundamental phenomenon, the first sociological 
phenomenon, to which the combination among peoples with a 
certain extent of territory gives birth, is a phenomenon of eco- 
nomic character — the limitation of the population by subsistence. 
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At the same time, one discovers the law of social frontiers. 
These frontiers are in correlation with the organic composition of 
the social group, and especially with the economic elements which 
enter into that combination; such is the general condition of the 
limitation of the group internally, besides the constant, necessary 


equilibrium with the external forces, sometimes social, some- 


times purely physical, as is shown by the following example: 
“Among the Andamenes,” according to the same sociologist, 
“hemmed in between a straight line of seacoast, and impenetrable 
forests, forty is the number of individuals who can secure for 
themselves a living without going too far from home.” This is 
done by a population almost all hunters. 

Among the Bushmen, wandering over arid regions, only 
small hordes can exist, and the families are sometimes forced to 
separate because the same place does not give subsistence to all. 

Let us now take peoples equally primitive, but living in more 
favorable places. According to Wallace,’ the rhizomes of the 
Colocaria esculenta can support fifty-eight persons per hectara 
(requiring the work of only three persons). According to 
Humboldt, the product of the banana tree is to that of wheat as 

33:1, and to that of potatoes as 44:1. The colocaria and the 
banana tree permit then, all other conditions being equal, the 
formation of a very dense population, whence result some internal 
molecular movements, more numerous and more active, and, at 
the same time, more energetic and more extended molar action 
and reactions, reacting to exterior social or sometimes purely 
physical forces. Wallace indicates further? that the facula- 
bearing stepe of the sago tree, which is sometimes twenty feet 
long and four or five feet in circumference, can be converted into 
nourishment by five days’ work of two men and two women and 
which furnishes enough food for one man during a year, or for 
the four workers at least three months. If certain populations 
under these favorable conditions do not become more dense it is 
because of the intervention of other factors, either social or 
physical; for example, the tendency to idleness or their geo- 
graphical isolation. In general, the inferior social groups— 

* Malay Archipelago, Vol. I, p. 303. * Jbid., Vol. II, p. 68. 
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Bushmen, Fuegians, Andamenes, etc., etc.—are little extended, 
and their density is small relative to their territory. In the case 
of hunting peoples, living upon a barren soil, with a scarcity of 
game, the extent of the territory necessary for the group will 
necessarily be greater relative to the population than that which 
is necessary to a population occupying territory where the game 
is abundant. At least in the latter the population will be more 
numerous relative to the size of the territory. Take, then, a 


group in contact with another group which lives in less favorable 


conditions; the stronger will naturally tend to drive out, or to 
domineer over, the weaker, especially if the stronger possess, at 
a given moment, a surplus of population. However, other fac- 
tors equally social may, under certain circumstances, incline the 
balance in favor of the group numerically less dense and economi- 
cally less developed. This is what happens, for example, among 
certain primitive peoples, where the natural fertility of the soil 
has created idleness and indolence, and even in highly developed 
civilization where there is great social inequality and where, as a 
result, the social bond is very weak. Here again—and the 
historical examples are abundant as well in antiquity as in 
modern times —we see that the capacity for the extension of a 
group depends upon its composition and its intimate organiza- 
tion in connection with the exterior groups. The economic 
factor remains none the less the essential social factor of this 
equilibration. 

Thus, as we come to see it the limit of each social group, at 
least primitive groups, is a function of population of the habitat, 
on the one hand, and, in a general way, of the economic condi- 
tions which from the very first result from the combination of 
population and habitat; and, on the other hand, of the milieu 
exterior, to the milieu of the group itself, both physical and 
social. It goes without saying that between two groups, the 
social intercourse, conflicts, or differences are the most intense 
in the frontier regions. There are the sensitive points of each 
group, in those parts which form the connection with the outside 
world; there attention is centered continually; there the force 
of the group is directed for attack, for defense, for protection, 
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and also for peaceful agreements. It is thus in organisms; the 
nervous system and the special organs of sensibility are formed 
from the outside cells, those directly in contact with excitations 
from without. 

The social frontiers appear to us, then, as the resultant of a 
continual but changing equilibration between the internal molec- 
ular composition of each social group, on the one hand, and of 
the external and equally molecular composition of the groups, 


on the other, whence come molar action and reaction; that is, 
inter-group, the result of which is a reciprocal limitation, an 
inter-group equilibrium, the first manifestation of which is a 
boundary, placed just where the equilibrium is produced. And 
here appears the positive role of the frontier, which has been 
represented, up to this time, only as a negative function, that of 


obstacle, of separation, more or less insurmountable. This nega- 
tive function is, in reality, entirely secondary. The constant 
and positive function of every frontier is to bring together the 
internal forces of a society and the forces of external groups, 
and, in a general way, put them in equilibrium. The frontier is 
above all the organ of movements and inter-group exchanges, 
the organ of the life of the relation between the groups, a regis- 
ter and a monitor, which informs the group continually concern- 
ing its possible expansion and upon its necessary contractions. 

Up to this time, the social relations having been developed 
chiefly under military form, and all the internal structure of 
society having received the imprint of that form, the frontiers 
have been equally conceived and established with the same point 
of view. But conquest and war are rude and abominable forms 
of relation between nations; and this is precisely what explains 
why the limits have always been changing, and why, in reality, 
the limits, called natural, have themselves always been over- 
stepped, by virtue of the constant and universal law which pro- 
portions the extension of each group to its composition and to 
its internal organization as related to the same conditions among 
neighboring groups. 

In that constant and always unstable equilibrium the consid- 
eration of the exterior group and of the purely physical sur- 
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roundings has the same importance as that of the internal 
composition of that group. In fact, outside of the internal con- 
ditions and organization of each group, the frontier is as much 
determined by the physical or geographical conditions, perma- 
nent or transitory, as by the neighboring social groups, the con- 
ditions of the composition and organization of which enter 


equally into the establishment of a boundary at the point of 


equilibrium. That frontier line resulting from an equilibrium of 
the social forces common to each group may differ because of the 
various social forces in the group. Thus some societies have a 
military trontier very plainly marked; some have economic fron- 
tiers for that reason, already less determined; some have reli- 
gious and scientific frontiers which are still farther from the point 
of being transformed into continuous lines of communication. 
Military frontiers are essentially simple; they indicate the 
value and the equilibrium of the values between social groups 
in the most brutal and rude manner. However, they are only 
the result, the expression, of this reciprocal value. What proves 
this is that they are perpetually unstable. In the most advanced 
societies, the phenomena, although more complex, are neverthe- 
less the same as those which we have observed in rudimentary 
societies. If the limits between these societies— limits always 
provisional, but which have been maintained up to a certain 
moment in a relation of peaceful equilibrium—are exceeded, 
either because of an excess of population or because of a lack 
of food which can be produced, this will be under a form of war 
or a form of peace. In reality, the result will be the same; the 
process will be only superficially different. I do not see, in fact, 
any essential difference between the conquest of a country by 
force of arms and its economic subordination; for example, by 
a foreign agreement, either of trade or production, the eco- 
nomic conquest usually leads to political vassalage in the end. 
Portugal, since the treaty of Methuen, is a remarkable historical 
example among many others. 
The complex phenomena of our time are only the amplifica- 
tion of the more simple phenomena observed in the case of prim- 
itive peoples. Thus “among the Khonds,” according to Mc- 
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Pherson,* “a field or strip of land, on the border of a district is 
an object of dispute and gives rise to a contest between the 
parties and their respective tribes, and, if the tribes to which the 


parties belong are inclined to hostility, they go to war.” This is 


what is done between villages, tribes, etc., of the same peoples 
over a strip of land on the border of these small districts. 
Conflicts over boundaries have been, and no doubt will always be, 
most frequent, considerable, and violent. Even in our European 
villages and towns we see the same strife between neighbors. 
They agitate the parties interested and the neighbors. The con- 
flicts between neighboring tribes of the same stock are naturally 
the most frequent and active, especially if they are of an eco- 
nomic character. Does this not prove the Italian proverb, “* They 
hate each other like brothers’’ ? These conflicts are naturally 
accumulative as the territory increases. As is seen in Europe, 
are not boundary disputes, even the least important, which arise 
between countries, such as France, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
and Russia, continual causes of apprehension? Among the least 
settled hordes, characterized by promiscuity and motility, terri- 
tories are not even defined. These wandering hordes inter- 
mingle, come in contact and continual conflict; their boundaries 
are very unstable, wavering; but they exist nevertheless. The 
determination of a boundary —that is, of an organ of protection, 
of attack and defense, and at the same time of relation — always 
limits the structure and the internal activity, putting them in rela- 
tion with the external forces. This is the first and most general 
of all social differentiations; the essential conditions of the exist- 
ence of a community. Herbert Spencer has very well stated in 
noting the primitive differentiations between the external and 
internal structures compared by him, the first to the industrial or 
peaceful structure, the second, to military structure; only, he has 
not seen that the two forms were, in their turn, decomposable by 
analysis, and that, in following this to the end, one discovers 
that whatever was the structure, military or industrial, the most 
general and simple form had been frontier. Herbert Spencer 
did not comprehend the constant and positive function of fringes 
* Reports upon the Khonds of Ganjani and Cuttach, Calcutta, 1842-43. 
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and limits. That was not without considerable influence on his 
conception of the individual and the state. He has not set them 
over against each other when the problem to be solved is that of 
their reciprocal relations and of the limits of their reciprocal 
activity — limits constant as well as always variable 

The observations made up to this point relative to the bounda- 
ries of primitive groups and to the beliefs concerning these 
boundaries should be completed. Social groups that live off of 
the spontaneous products of the territory they inhabit are the 
least developed in civilization. Among these peoples we see 
constant conflicts between groups over territories naturally fruit- 
ful. This contest continues later among pastoral peoples; still 
later among agricultural people, or people belonging to unequal 
stages of development; the same contests will continue between 
commercial and industrial peoples. To summarize: Strife arises 
between groups of different quality, as well as between groups 
qualitatively homogeneous. The conflicts manifest not only 
the antagonistic interests of the group, but also positive tenden- 
cies toward a higher state of development, by a partial or total 
assimilation of one group by another. Victory does not always 
belong to the group most advanced in civilization, especially 
if the latter has some conditions of relative inferiority. For 


example, if it has become too civilized and too peaceful to defend 


itself against military society, the final result will generally be 
a certain lowering of the superior type and an establishment of 
a mean level as between two communicating vessels. Every 
civilization undergoes a certain social degradation, because, in 
subordinating inferior groups it assimilates them more or less, 
and modifies them to its own composition both materially and 
morally. It should be added that military conquest, being the 
manifestation of the force of a society, is a savage form of the 
functioning of that force, and therefore, by virtue of the laws of 
correlation and of constant interdependence, the practice of these 
methods necessarily affects the structure of a highly civilized 
people. The present tendency to military imperialism in certain 
countries chiefly industrial, as England and the United States, 
not to mention little Belgium with its immense empire of the 
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Congo —are some striking examples. One is always lowered 
by the mere fact of having anything to do with an inferior, and 
especially if, instead of raising them, one degrades them still 
more. Conquest and exploitation destroy at the same time the 
victor and the vanquished, the exploits and the exploited. 

We have seen that war for territory is not limited to hunting 
tribes; it extends to all peoples. The quarrel between the 
shepherds of Abraham and those of Lot was a conflict relating 
to pasture. Here we are in the stage of transition between the 
life of hunting and that of domestication and utilization of ani- 
mals; that life, though still nomad, becomes more stable, and 
from that time the pasture lands become better defined. In pas- 
toral groups the tendency toward extension, toward development, 
and toward displacement is produced as well by the increase of 
population as by that of cattle in comparison to the available 
pasturage. The need creates the desire of aggrandizement, and, 
unfortunately, too often the desire continues when the need 
disappears. Thus, generally, the conquerors are weakened and 
exhausted, as licentious old men who continue to follow their pas- 
sion when, normally, their vital budget is exhausted. It is thus 
that great empires are never nearer decay than at the moment 
of their most wide expansion. The Russian empire, which ought 
to be considered as an excessive and monstrous development of 
society, where the pastoral and patriarchal forms have continued 


in the governing structure, when the internal conditions of its 
existence have already been in great part modified, is a remark- 
able example of the persistent tendency of a society, primitively 
pastoral, to extend its boundaries excessively, when in reality it 
has passed that stage of development and attained that of vigor- 


ous culture and intensive industry. 

Is it possible, however, to determine in an accurate and abso- 
lute manner the number of people which a tribe of hunters or of 
herdsmen allows? M. Gumplowicz, in his Contest of the Races, 
seems to affirm wrongly that in normal conditions a tribe is com- 
posed of from five hundred to one thousand five hundred persons. 
In fact, the total number may vary between limits much wider 
apart. It is a question of social conditions. The number of 
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units grouped together is first of all a constant function of the 
habitat, of food, of social resistances, or simply physical sur- 
roundings. According to Appius, generally several families 
occupy a single hut, and each tribe is composed of from six to 
ten huts. In Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco a very careful 
observer, L. Piesse, said that the tribe varies from five hundred 
to four thousand. He adds this interesting fact, which explains 
the existence of their régime, that the number of its members is 
always less than the number which the territory can support, 
without explaining whether the tribe is less than the resources 
actually existing, or than the possible resources if the territory 
was better exploited. In the latter case, the phenomena would 
scarcely be different from the condition of all human society. 
In reality, the possible population of a tribe is determined only 
as a function of other conditions, some general, others special ; 
in a word, of all sociological influences. A fixed number is not 
conceivable. From a simple horde may come only a band of 
individuals, or there may come an innumerable host. 

In any group the frontier lands are the most exposed to incur- 
sions and devastations, and naturally, they are the least sought 
for. Those who go there are either the venturesome frontiers- 
men or military forces charged at the same time with the colo- 
nization or with the protection of the colonies. These, on 
account of their situation, are likely to be waste places, deserts. 
In reality, if natural limits exist, the desert is the most effica- 
cious. The desert represents essentially the negative function 
of frontiers, and yet it is equally positive as the defense and 
protection of the group in the interior. These lands are, in all 
cases, the least settled, and they are peopled by the most violent 
and vigorous individuals. “The Suevians and the Germans,” 
said Cesar, “ gloried in this that for a considerable distance from 
their territory the lands remained deserted.”* 

Among peoples living upon the natural products of the terri- 
tory property is held in common. In the case of the Fuegians, 
who are among the least developed peoples, the horde is nomadic, 
but it claims as its property a certain territory for hunting and 


* Gallic War, Book IV, 2; Book VI, 21. 
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fishing. This territory, the beginning of a fatherland, is rela- 


tively large, but the hordes are separated from each other by 


wide neutral strips and deserts, quite analogous to what were 
called marshes in ancient Germany.® We shall devote a special 
chapter to the role and historic significance of marshes. They 
are of the utmost importance because of the light they throw 
upon the theory of frontiers. Darwin represents these people 
as constantly hungry, feeding upon rotten whales. The differ- 
ent tribes have neither government nor chief. Each of them is 
surrounded by other hostile tribes speaking different dialects. 
These tribes are separated from each other by neutral territory 
which is absolutely deserted. The principal cause of their con- 
tinual wars seems to have been the difficulty which they experi- 
enced in procuring food. In order to procure it they were 
forced to wander from place to place within the limits of their 
respective territories, and, as any hunter is tempted sometimes 
to poach, so they made incursions upon neighboring territory, 
passed beyond the limits of their own group; and hence hostili- 
ties arose, which, however, the deserted spaces between the differ- 
ent tribes tended to lessen by making the incursions more difficult. 
These tribes lived in the most lamentable condition. They had, 
however, previously lived in habits quite favored by nature. 
What led them to live in these less favored conditions? Darwin 
proposes an answer, and his observation is confirmed by 
Letourneau ® as well as by Herbert Spencer: ‘ 

What has forced a tribe of men to leave the more favored regions of the 


north, to follow the Cordilleras southward, to invent and build boats which 
neither the tribes of Chili, nor of Peru, nor of Brazil have done,* and at last 
to come to inhabit one of the most inhospitable countries of the world? There 
is no reason to believe that the number of the Fuegians decreased. We 
must then suppose that they enjoyed a certain amount of happiness and what- 
ever this happiness may have been, it was enough so that they clung to life. 

®* Darwin, The Travels of a Naturalist, Vol. I, pp. 232 f. 

® Political Evolution, p. 29. 

* Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, pp. 27 f. (French translation). 

* Observe that for three hundred years and more the Fuegian canoes have not 
changed, as is shown by comparing those used in their first voyages with those used 


in their most recent ones. 
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Nature, by rendering habit all-powerful and the effects hereditary, has adapted 
the Fuegians to the climate and productions of their miserable country 

They have been forced to migrate toward territory of an inferior 
quality, either because of the invasion of the primitive habitats 
or by an excess of population among themselves. Now, they 
have located in new territory where separating boundaries have 
been established between the tribes, and it is quite evident that 
these limits have been the result both of the new home of the 
people and of the subsistence necessary for each several group; at 
least these are the most general factors, which other more special 
ones may either reinforce or partly nullify. It is perfectly clear 
in all these cases that the Fuegians are in a static condition very 
real as well as inferior; they are at one with their habitat, climate, 
and food. All these conditions together limit the possible exten- 
sion of the group, and therefore play a part in determining its 
boundaries. 

According to Dampier® and Bonwick'® the Tasmanians 
consisted of small groups of twenty or thirty persons — men, 
women, end children—living as savages. These groups had 
totems and well-defined hunting grounds, the violation of which 
entailed hostilities. In times of war they chose a chief, but in 
times of peace they lived in perfect equality and under a sort of 
communism. The only authority seemed to be that of the old 
men. These distributed the food to the members of the group. 

A more developed group, the Tartars, in general nomadic, 


have got beyond this state of equality and homogeneity. Their 


political organization is that of a petty monarchy, patriarchal 
and despotic, with castes of nobility on the one hand, and slaves 
on the other. However, their nomadic life does not prevent 
them from having kingdoms with definite boundaries which the 
individual cannot easily cross."! 

In the hunting state as well as in the pastoral state —that is, 
among the least sedentary types—we find reciprocally deter- 
mined boundaries, limiting the group and protecting it from 

* Universal History of Travel, Vol. XVII, p. 393. 

® The Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians. 

™ Huc, Travels among the Tartars, Vol. I, p. 271; Preyavatskxy, Mongolia, 
Vol. I, p. 87. 
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another. Where, as among the Tartars, differentiation of castes 
or classes renders the interior organization more complex, there 
we see also limits or barriers between these castes and classes, 
just as is found between the different social strata in the most 
highly developed society, even those that tend strongly toward 
democracy. Why? Because it is impossible even to conceive 
of organization without limitation. This is the fundamental 
characteristic of every organized function. | Whoever says 
organization or institution says structure; whoever says struc- 
ture says form and limit. 

The internal organization of a society is correlative to its 
general structure, which corresponds to its surroundings. There 
is necessarily a transformation of group frontiers when there is 
a change in their interior system, this latter being a molecular 
change within the group, and the former being a molar change 
of the group, a change among groups, as masses or aggregates. 
It matters little whether these changes be hostile or peaceful, 
there will be some exchanges between parts of the group or 
between the groups, some manifestations of social life. The 
method alone may differ, the law remains the same. 

In all these societies, barbarous or civilized, peaceful or war- 
like, contemporaneous or ancient, hunters or herdsmen, agricul- 
tural, commercial, or industrial, we find a common fundamental 
structure, in spite of the fact that there are all possible variations 
of it. Every society, large or small, nomadic or settled, has an 
exterior limit. In fact, it has many of them; that is, a given 
society has different limits according to its different internal and 
external functions. Unfortunately, up to this time political 
theorists have been struck only by the exterior limit that was 
most apparent and by the governmental limit. These political 
limits certainly are frontiers, but we shall see that they are con- 
tinually modified under the influence of most profound factors 
which harass and displace them, tending either to restrict or to 
extend them. Military needs and preoccupations have been so 
dominant up to this time that when there arises a question of 
boundaries, this word provokes by association the idea of a 
restrictive and prohibitive limitation, whereas limit or frontier in 
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the social sense is especially a seat of general and special sensi- 
bility, an organ indispensable to the life of adjustment, the very 
condition of individualism, whether of persons or of groups. 
Social consciousness can be expressed oniy by the co-ordination 
of all the members of the group, and this co-ordination is realiz- 
able only through the limitation of the members of the group 
among themselves and in their reaction to their surroundings. 
Even peaceful societies have limits, territorial and otherwise, 
determined by the extent of their needs; and to some extent 
corresponding to their activity. Furthermore, these limits are 
partly determined by the presence of neighboring groups. But 
if there had been only a single human group, it would still have 
had its interior and its exterior limits. The highest group- 
consciousness presupposes the highest co-ordination of the most 
numerous differences, and as a result the existence of an infinite 
number of limits between groups. \Vitness our most developed 
societies, where increasing division of function goes on parallel 
with the increase in organs, collective and individual, by which 
these functions are exercised and their activity as a system is 
regulated. 

In peaceful societies, favorable conditions, resulting either 
from the abundance of food resources, or from analogous condi- 
tions in neighboring tribes, or from the simultaneous existence 
of these advantageous conditions in all the neighboring groups, 
tend to maintain the reciprocal stability of the groups, and there- 
fore also that of the existing boundaries. Under these condi- 
tions boundaries tend to remain fixed. In reality, although they 
are not displaced, they tend toward a transformation even more 
radical, in this sense that their military function essentially 
negative and in general accessory, tends to be more and more sub- 
ordinated to the positive function already indicated, and which 
serves the inter-group life. However great may be the inter- 
course between groups, it will nevertheless be limited. To con- 
ceive of the progressive evolution of these inter-group relations 
as parallel with the diminution of the individual groups is an 
illusion; the contrary is true. The development of lines of rail- 
road does not at all mean the decrease of the intermediate 
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stations; on the contrary, these only multiply in the way best 
suited to facilitate the traffic for short distances, between neigh- 
boring groups, as well as for the great distances between the 
limits of the globe. The very fact of the existence of frontiers, 
not only geographical, but social, is a factor in the development 
of civilization; the more they multiply, the more they indicate 
that social organization is in progress. As might be expected, 
the differentiation is accompanied by a corresponding co-ordi- 
nation. It is with frontiers as with races and types: the more 
numerous they are, the more the differences disappear, and the 
better the fusion realized through the disappearance of extreme 
forms. In a word, the multiplication of limits adequate to the 
progress of the organization is in the same class as that of races, 
a perfecting of the adaptation of the species. It is an element of 
order, of peace, of progress; the result of it is the establishment 
of a new average, and at the same time the strongest possible indi- 
vidualization of special groups and of their units —an individu- 
alization impossible in homogeneous, small, or widely scattered 
societies. This is especially true when there is added a certain 
equality of the forces between a society and the neighboring 
societies. This equality, or rather equivalence, is favorable to 
an exterior equilibrium, to peaceful relations with the outside 
world, to the formation of agreements, of treaties, and of federa- 
tions; in a word favorable to the lessening of the historic and 


gross role of frontiers as obstacles. This equality may end in 


the complete intermingling of two groups; that is, in com- 
plete fusion which would give to them common defensive 
limits, more extensive, and would coincide with a progress in 
interior organization. 

On the contrary, in warlike societies the contest for the terri- 
torial and numerical extension of the group seems to be caused 
by the existence of conditions disadvantageous to the develop- 
ment of their normal life. This contest corresponds to an 
inequality of strength between the groups, and also to an inter- 
nal instability caused by the lack of proportion of the food supply 
and other resources to the population. 

Economic difficulties appear in general to be the principal 
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factors in every conflict. War is a coarse and uncertain way of 


violently re-establishing the economic equilibrium. It is evident 
that every variation in the frontiers of a society affects, and is 
affected by, its own internal organization as well as by that of 
neighboring societies. In primitive and uncivilized society the 
technique of taking a territory and its inhabitants by force would 
seem to be an easier and more expeditious way than that of 
assimilation. War supplies a lack of resources at once by the 
conquest of territory, by the subjugation of the inhabitants, as 
well as by the taking of booty. Modern wars as well as those 
of ancient times have very often been caused by internal diffi- 
culties. The great service rendered by socialism and by soci- 
ology has been to set forth, as the thing first to be desired, the 
solution of internal social questions, and to show that upon this 
depends the solution of international problems, and, as a result, 
the settlement of boundary disputes. 

War is one kind of solution. Proudhon realized that; but he 
was only emphasizing this point in his reaction against the fra- 
ternal idealism of his time. War is perhaps a provisional and 
crude solution in case of attack, but it is a solution, not only 
barbarous, but childish. 

The present study is exclusively devoted to the philosophy of 
exterior limits of society, but it has been necessary to show that 
these exterior limits always affect, and are affected by, the inter- 
nal organization and molecular composition of the social group. 

While between peaceful societies the frontiers tend to disap- 
pear, to be transformed into means of communication and inter- 
nal exchanges, both material and ideal, yet between military 
societies they tend toward greater prominence and to take on the 
most repulsive and insuperable forms, either natural or artificial, 
or even purely conventional. But all this is in vain. Any bound- 
ary however strong and high, is not an absolute obstacle. As a 
fixed line it symbolizes equilibrium. Such a line will remain 
permanenily fixed only so long as the equilibrium does not 
change; but the equilibrium is always changing. From the social 
point of view, inequality between social groups is as much the 
aim of war as the establishment of an international equilibrium. 
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Supremacy and equilibrium are the two poles of the politics of 
every military society. Generally, the re-establishment of the 


compromised equilibrium is only the pretext, of which the gain- 
ing of supremacy is the end. This is well known for in these 
societies the internal instability can find a remedy only in the 
exploitation of neighboring societies, just as the interior inequal- 
ity cannot be maintained except by the exploitation of the inferior 
classes —of slaves, serfs, or hirelings. The most radical con- 
quest is that where the conquered group is purely and simply 
transformed into a caste exclusively devoted to productive and 
peaceful occupation, under the direction, and to the profit, of the 
conquering caste. In military societies the strata or classes, are 
also marked as are the frontiers, conforming to the law we have 
noted, and according to which the external structure is always 
correlative to the internal organization and composition. 
G. De GREEF. 
Brusse_s, BELGiuM. 
[To be continued.] 
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VI. THE FACTORS OF SOCIAL CHANGE.— Continued 


PASSING now from statico-dynamic processes and transmuta- 
tions as factors of social change to stimuli, we have firs: to 
remark that the quest for these is made difficult by the fact that 
a brusque revolution in the conditions of life or thought produces 
not sudden but gradual changes in society. Removal to a new 
environment, the change from peace to war or vice versa, con- 
tact with an alien culture, the conjugation of two peoples through 
conquest, the introduction of a new agent of production — each of 
these may suddenly shift the plane of existence for a people, and 
necessitate extensive social readjustments. Yet, owing to mental 
inertia and the selfish resistance of interested classes, such read- 
justments are apt to be spread over a considerable period. The 
shock received within a twelvemonth may echo and reverberate 
for a whole generation. It is because a given stimulus does not 
cause a prompt and equally vigorous pulsation in social life, but 
brings in a long train of adaptations some of them at several 
removes trom the original center of disturbance, that it is so diffi- 
cult to connect social transformations with their primary causes. 
Moreover. a succession of dissimilar and unrelated stimuli from 
different quarters may yield a continuity of social change which 
will foster the false impression that the transformations of society 
occur in a fixed order, each state drawing after it the succeeding 


state, according to some formula of necessary “ development.” 
With this caution we may now take up, one after another, the 
chief extra-social factors of social change, and present the charac- 


teristic workings of each. 

I. The growth of population— This phenomenon presents 
two cases. In the one case the rate of increase is the same for 
all parts of the population; in the other, the various classes and 
sections multiply at diverse rates. The former case will be con- 
sidered first. 
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A uniform increase of numbers throughout society, while it 
does not directly disturb the relations of the parts, changes the 
relation of population to land, and thus intensifies the exertions 
needed to procure subsistence. This incites to new ways of 
exploiting the environment, which in turn bring individuals into 
new relations, and so cause a revolution of social structure. The 
advance trom the hunting to the pastoral stage does not seem to 
have followed promptly the domestication of animals, but to have 
often awaited the pressure of population. Man seems first to have 
tamed animals for amusement. In Africa we find the Ovambo 
“very rich in cattle and fond of animal diet, yet their beasts 
would seem to be kept for show rather than for food.” Says 
Bucher: “‘ Generally speaking, the possession of cattle is for the 
negro peoples merely ‘a representation of wealth and the object 
of an almost extravagant veneration’—merely a matter of 
fancy.”’ An Indian village in the interior of Brazil “ resembles a 
great menagerie .... ; but none of the many animals are 
raised because of the meat or for other economic purpose.” “ On 
the whole, then, no importance can be attached to cattle-raising 
in the production of the food supplies of primitive peoples.” The 
motor, then, that urges a primitive people on into the pastoral 
state is either the growing scarcity of game (a “cumulative 
effect’), or the increase of numbers. 

The same driving force caused man to pass from herdmanship 
to tillage. Of the Navajos we read: “Indian corn... . was 
known to them apparently from the earliest times, but while they 
remained a mere hunting tribe, they detested the labor of planting. 
But as their numbers increased, the game, more regularly hunted, 
became scarce, and to maintain themselves in food, necessity 
forced them to a more general cultivation of corn, and the regu- 


lar practice of planting became established among them.” Says 
Baden-Powell: ‘ Necessity has forced Rajputs and others to 
take to agriculture.” Wallace writes: “The prospect of starva- 
tion is, in fact, the cause of the transition [to agriculture] 
probably in all cases, and certainly in the case of the Bashkirs.” 
Middendorf says: “Only the poorest Kirghises, driven by want, 
engage in tillage.’ An ancient chronicle, alluding to the passage 
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from pasturage to agriculture in seventh-century Ireland, says: 
“Because of the abundance of the households, in their period, 
therefore it is that they [the sons of ‘Ed Slane] introduced 
boundaries in Ireland.”’ Jenks tells us that the earliest cultivators 
of the soil were “strangers attached to the tribe upon whom the 
rough work of the community fell, and who would be the first to 
suffer from scarcity of food.” Elsewhere we are told: “ When 
hemmed ir by impassable barriers or invincible enemies, pastoral 
tribes under the pressure of increasing population slowly become 
agricultural.”” To the same force is due the change from exten- 
sive and shifting cultivation, where after a crop or two the culti- 
vator makes a fresh clearing, to intensive agriculture, where by 
an alternation of crops and fallow the same land is used in 
perpetuity. 

Now, through these economic changes the movement of popu- 
lation becomes a primary cause of the changes in social organiza- 
tion to which they give rise. The adoption of pastoral pursuits 
converts the savage pack into the tribe, institutes property, estab- 
lishes male kinship, develops patriarchal authority, favors poly- 


gyny and wife-purchase, makes woman a chattel, causes captives 


to be enslaved instead of eaten, and substitutes the wergeld for 
the blood-feud. The adoption of agriculture changes the nature 
of the social bond. Says Maine: “From the moment a tribal 
community settles down finally upon a definite space of land, the 
land begins to be the basis of society in place of kinship.” It 
breaks up the tribe into clans which become village communities. 
The back-breaking toil induces a resort to systematic slavery and 
the slave trade. Where settlement has already occurred, the pas- 
sage from simple collection to tillage causes a passage from the 
large patriarchal household to the simple family, and from family 
property in land to individual property with the right of bequest. 

After agriculture is adopted, the increase of population does 
not cease to be a dynamic factor. The land is progressively 
occupied, until at last the laborer has no longer a direct access to 
natural resources, but must offer his services for wages. When 
this point is reached, slavery and serfdom begin to disappear, for 
coercion is no longer necessary to secure a supply of laborers. 
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The expansion of population compels a resort to inferior soils, 
which, by enhancing the value of good land and increasing the 
landowner’s share of the produce, engenders an agricultural 
aristocracy, which, as it withdraws itself entirely from labor and 
concentrates its attention on war and politics, becomes master of 
the community. 

Again, the enlargement of demand in consequence of the 
increase of numbers enables an exchange economy to take the 
place of domestic husbandry, perhaps causes a foreign trade to 
spring up. The growth of potential exchange, in consequence 
of the greater local surpluses to be disposed of and the greater 
local deficits to be supplied from ovtside sources, makes it worth 
while to create avenues of communication, and these, in turn, 


promote the territorial division of labor. The growth of num- 


bers in a region cannot but strain its natural resources in certain 
respects and compel the local population to supply their lack of 
certain commodities from the larger resources of some other 
locality, sending out in return those products of their own region 
which are to be had in the greatest abundance. Besides calling 
into being merchants, markets, and movements of goods, the 
expansion of population causes local groups of craftsmen to 
spring up for the supplying of articles formerly demanded in 
quantities too small to set up currents of trade. In place of the 
transitory assemblages at fairs, there now appear town popula- 
tions regularly exchanging their wares with the country. 

The growing prominence of exchange brings men into 
unwonted relations, which presently call forth an expansion of 
law on the commercial side. The appearance of routes travers- 
ing many jurisdictions, and the need of a more perfect security 
to goods en route or in a market, create a demand for royal 
protection and cement that alliance of the nascent merchant- 
artisan groups with the king which is so potent in humbling the 
feudal lords. The monarch, finding his surest support in his 
struggle with the barons in the burgher population, picks from 
them his agents and servants, and the choicest of these, ennobled 
by royal patent, take their places alongside the old territorial 


aristocracy. 
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The towns which arose in the Middle Ages to meet the needs 
of an expanding population became the starting-point of social 
and political developments quite tangential to the institutions of 
the time. The manor was a type of constrained association; the 
town, of free association. “City air makes free.” Outside the 
town the industrial classes were servile, and a stigma attached to 
labor; inside, labor was honored, and the workman felt joy and 
pride in his work. Outside, fighting and working were distinct 
professions; inside, the burgher labored or fought as occasion 
required. Outside was rigid hereditary caste; inside, men stood 
in multiple and fluid relationships. The town, in fact, con- 
tained the germ of a distinct social growth. How pregnant is the 
overflow of population into towns appears from the fact that 
town life develops a mentality of its own, more impressionable 
and plastic than that of the country. Here outworn traditions 
and narrow sentiments and obstinate prejudices cancel one 
another. Races fuse and intermarry. There appear new com- 
binations of hereditary factors. Variation is more commo6n. The 
shutters of the intellect are taken down. The mind becomes alert 
and supple. Freed from the hampering net of kin and class ties, 
the individual appears. The town is, therefore, a hotbed, where 
seed-ideas quickly germinate. Its progressive population soon 
places itself at the head of the social procession, and sets the pace 
for the conservative country. 

The city, less traditional than the country, values men accord- 
ing to some present fact —- their efficiency or their wealth, rather 
than their family. It is democratic or plutocratic in temper, 
while the country is the natural support of aristocracy. In the 
city people consume, as it were, in one another’s presence, and 
hence their expenditure conforms more to the canon of Conspicu- 
ous Waste than does that of countrymen. The multiplication of 
merely conventional wants arouses energy, intensifies competi- 
tion, whets egoism, and restricts the size of the family. 

The increase of social mass has various effects upon regulative 
institutions. A lateral extension of society, by causing distinc- 
tions to arise between local chiefs and the head chief, between 


local priests and the high priest, favors the formation of hier- 
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archies. The growth of the aggregate causes a differentiation 
between sacred and secular functionaries, between military and 
civil heads, and between judicial, legislative, and executive offices. 


The heavier burden of business compels the ruler to surround 
himself with helpers, who in turn require other helpers, until 
government structure becomes complex. Power is deputed and 


re-deputed. Control comes into the hands of the leisured or the 
trained. The exclusion of the poorer classes from the govern- 
ment of the Roman republic in its later period was due to its 
expansion. ‘‘ Now that Rome had ceased to be a purely Italian 
state, and had adopted Hellenic culture, it was no longer possible 
to take a small farmer from the plow and set him at the head of 
the community.”’ Eventually, owing to the overflow of popula- 
tion into the great burgess-colonies, and the diffusion of the 
Romans throughout the peninsula, the absolute centralization in 
the one focus of Rome was given up, and a municipal system was 
instituted for Italy which permitted the formation of smaller 
civic communities within the Roman community. ‘“ Under 
Chlodovech and his immediate successors,” we read, “the People, 
asembled in arms, had a real participation in the resolutions of 
the king. But with the increasing size of the kingdom, the meet- 
ing of the entire people became impossible.”” In New England, 
after the local community reaches a certain size, the annual town- 
meeting is replaced by the government by mayor and council. 

There is, furthermore, reason to believe that the formation of 
large, dense, complex bodies of population is favorable to the 
growth of a belief in the rights of man as man and to the spread 
of ideas of human equality, i. ¢., of the habits of thought that 
underlie individualism and democracy. 

So far, the growth of population has been assumed to proceed 
at an equal rate throughout society. If, now, it be assumed that 
the rate of increase is sensibly unequal, a new set of consequences 
appears. The resulting inequality of pressure — providing the 
distribution of life-opportunities remains the same — will cause 
people to pass from class to class and from place to place. City 
dwellers never keep abreast of country dwellers in reproduction, 
and hence the city has constantly to be fed with the overflow from 
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the farms. One consequence is that the city never becomes tradi- 
tional and static, as it might well do if it grew from its own loins. 
Another result is the gradual depletion of the eugenic capital of 
the rural population—e. g., the increasing brachycephaly of 
France within historic times— owing to the continual drain of 
its best elements to the cities. As the towns draw from the fields, 
so the fertile valleys, sterilized by their very prosperity, draw from 
the barren uplands streams of migrants representing the peoples 
beaten in ancient conquests. 

It may happen that the distinct types in the population — the 
martial and the industrial, the imaginative and the calculating, 
the “ideo-motor” and the 
diverse influences which make their rates of reproduction unequal, 
and so change their numerical proportions. Every such shifting 


‘critical-intellectual **’—come under 


of the predominant type is marked by important vicissitudes in 
St ciety. 

The unequal increase of population on the opposite sides of a 
frontier finally sets up a current of migration which replaces one 
race, language, or civilization by another, thereby entailing changes 
in society. If the frontier isa political one, the movement is likely 
to take the form of an armed invasion, and the society must 
sustain the shock of war. It is now understood that the assaults 
of the Germans upon the Roman empire were prompted by over- 
population, and the eventual failure to withstand them was due 
to the fact that infecundity had reduced the empire to a hollow 
shell. 

Il. The accumulation of wealth—The progress of wealth, 
and the expansion of income which attends the control of a 
growing mass of capital, have a transforming effect on society. 
Even a general movement of prosperity shared in by all is a 
dynamic factor. The enlarged production shows itself, not along 
the entire line of commodities, but chiefly in the higher grades of 
goods, and in comforts and luxuries. These qualitative changes 


in production cannot but result in the transfer of labor and 
capital from certain occupations to others, from extractive to 
elaborative industries, from the production of goods to the sup- 


plying of services, from certain centers and regions to other 
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centers and regions. Manufactures and foreign trade will be 
stimulated. Redistributions of population will take place between 
country and city, between districts producing necessaries and 
districts that produce luxuries. The preponderating importance 
of capital enhances the sacredness of property in law and in 
morals, strengthens government as a property-protecting agency, 
and exalts the virtues of frugality and thrift. 

At the same time, the enlarged consumption of goods tends to 
bring about certain social changes. Crime becomes less serious 
than vice, so that moral injunctions aim less to restrain men from 
aggression than to fortify them against the temptations to over- 
indulgence. Human depravity is doubted, and belief in future 
retribution dies out. The God of Fear yields to the God of Love. 
In worship, praise gains at the expense of prayer. To guide men, 
amid the greater variety of consumables, toward certain harmoni- 
ous groupings of goods, numerous standards of consumption are 
erected. 

It is hardly to be expected, however, that in the accumula- 
tion of capital all portions of society will participate to the same 
degree. Some will distance others, and those who thus become 
differentiated from the rest in respect to possessions will eventu- 
ally segregate into a distinct social class. For capital is not 
merely economic power; it ts latent social power. Those of 
superabundant wealth in time convert portions of it into political 


power, legal privileges, and invidious social preferences and 
exemptions, all serving to mark them off from the rest of the 
community. In other words, an aristocracy may originate, quite 
apart from conquest, quite apart from royal grace, in the mere 


fact of superior riches. “The heroes of the Homeric poems,” 
says Maine, “are not only valiant, but wealthy; the warriors of 
the Nibelungen Lied are not only noble, but rich. In the later 
Greek literature we find pride of birth identified with pride in 
seven wealthy ancestors.”” Among the ancient Irish the nobles 
are in seven grades, distinguished chiefly by wealth. At the 
bottom of the scale is the Aire-desa and “the Brehon law pro- 
vides that when the Bo-Aire has acquired twice the wealth of an 
Aire-desa and has held it for a certain number of generations, he 
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becomes an Aire-desa himself.” The possession of resources suffi- 
cient to enable one to fight on horseback rather than on foot has 
become the germ of knighthood the world over. Out of it grew 
the Greek hippeis, the Roman Equestrian Order, the Gaulish 
equites, and the medizval knighthoods. 

The appearance of a body of wealthy persons overthrows that 
primitive political equality of citizens based upon their like capa- 
city to bear arms in defense of the commonwealth. Clients and 
retainers multiply, and these natural partisans of the rich under- 
mine the burgess class. Not only is the possession of great 
wealth generally felt to afford a presumption of superiority, but 
the position of the poorer citizens is weakened by their economic 
dependence. “It is by taking stock that the free Irish tribesman 
becomes the Ceile or Kyle, the vassal or man of his chief, owing 
him not only rent, but service and homage.” Meanwhile the 
proprietors, freed from labor, devote themselves to war and 


politics, and, well accoutred and expert in weapons, they finally 


prove themselves more than a match for the plebs. 

Besides political inequality, the differentiation by possessions 
entails various other secondary forms of differentiation. Service 
in the Roman cavalry, originally obligatory upon all who could 
furnish two horses, became after a time a badge of superiority. 
Men of standing remained in the cavalry after they had become 
incapacitated by age. “Young men of rank more and more 
withdrew from serving in the infantry, and the legionary cavalry 
became a close aristocratic corps.” By the time of Sulla the 
dying out of the sturdy farmer class and the formation of an 
urban rabble had converted the Roman army “from a burgess 
force into a set of mercenaries who showed no fidelity to the 
state at all, and proved faithful to the officer only when he had 
the skill personally to gain their attachment.” Finally the rich 
come to feel that wealth ought to buy its possessor clear of every 
onerous duty. In Czsar’s time “in the soldiery not a trace of the 
better classes could any longer be discovered. In law the general 
obligation to bear arms still subsisted; but the levy took place in 
the most irregular and unfair manner. Numerous persons liable 
to serve were wholly passed over... .. The Roman burgess 
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cavalry, now merely vegetated as a sort of mounted noble guard, 
whose perfumed cavaliers and exquisite high-bred horses only 
played a part in the festivals of the capital; the so-called burgess 
infantry was a troop of mercenaries, swept together from the 
lowest ranks of the burgess population.” 

Other differentiations are connected with certain ideas which 
naturally strike root in a society marked by great pecuniary 
inequality. One is the notion that it is disgraceful to take money 
for work. The effect of this is to raise a wall of partition between 
the laborer or artisan and the respectable landlord or manufac- 
turer, between the private and the officer, between the clerk and 
the magistrate. Akin to this is the idea that labor is not respect- 
able. Springing up among the wealthy after they have with- 
drawn from all public duties and become a leisure class pure and 
simple, this notion, descending through society, aggravates the 
discontent and envy of the poor, and causes work to be shunned 
as much on account of its stigma as on account of its irksomeness. 
Finally comes the notion that human worth is measured, not by 
achievements or personal qualitics, but by the scale of consump- 
tion. This exalts pecuniary emulation above all other forms of 
rivalry, and engenders a host of purely factitious wants which 
call into being an insensate luxury and, descending through the 
social strata, prevent the application of goods to real human 
needs. The joint operation of these principles raises the craving 
for wealth to an extravagant pitch and depresses the worth of 
everything else. These effects appear most nakedly in the Rome 
of the last age of the republic, where the slave economy had com- 
pletely wiped out the middle class. Says Mommsen: “To be 
poor was not merely the sorest disgrace and the worst crime, but 
the only disgrace and the only crime; for money the statesman 
sold the state and the burgess sold his freedom; the post of the 
officer and the vote of the juryman were to be had for money; 
for money the lady of quality surrendered her person as well as 
the common courtesan; the falsifying of documents and perjuries 
had become so common that in a popular poet of this age an oath 
is called ‘the plaster for debts.’ Men had forgotten what honesty 
was; a person who refused a bribe was regarded, not as an 
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upright man, but as a personal foe.” There was “nothing to 
bridge over or soften the fatal contrast between the world of the 
beggars and the world of the rich.” “ The wider the chasm by 
which the two worlds were externally divided, the more com- 
pletely they coincided in the like annihilation of family life 

in the like laziness and luxury, the like unsubstantial economy, 
the like unmanly dependence, the like corruption differing only in 
its scale, the like criminal demoralization, the like longing to 
begin the war with property.” 

The misery of the multitude was such that free men not 
infrequently sold themselves to the contractors for board and 
wages as gladiatorial slaves. The obsequiousness of legal rela- 
tions to economic realities appears from the fact that the juris- 
consults of the period pronounced lawful and actionable the con- 
tract of such a gladiatorial slave “to let himself be chained, 
scourged, burned, or killed, without opposition, if the laws of 
the institution should so require.” 

Changes in taste, the growth and redistribution of population, 
the shifting of trade routes, mechanical inventions, discovery of 
natural deposits, or increase in local security, cause wealth to 
well up at new spots or to come into new hands. If it is true 
that capital is a primitive kind of power which may be trans- 
muted and differentiated into nearly all forms of the Desirable, 
then New Wealth will be pregnant with social change. Such, 
indeed, is the fact. The first full-fledged aristocracy is based on 


agricultural profits, for among the sources of early revenue land 
alone possesses that stability which is necessary in order that the 
merely rich may ripen into a true nobility. If, however, by the 
side of the blue-blooded territorial aristocracy there forms a con- 
siderable body of plebeian rich, the social structure is at once 
subject to a strain which sooner or later will modify it. It mat- 


ters not whether the source of these fortunes be piracy, commerce, 
manufacture, colonial exploitation, tax-farming, or finance; 
money is power and ultimately contrives to register itself in super- 
economic forms. The fall of the Greek aristocracies was due to the 
fortunes made in commerce, navigation, and manufacture. The 
Eupatrids, absorbed in war and politics and content to leave the 
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working of their lands to serfs, were confronted by new men who, 
by clearing and inclosure, sometimes by marriage, had become 
owners of landed estates. The assault of these upstarts on the 
political monopoly of the old territorial nobility began the move- 
ment which ended at last in democracy. Thucydides declares that 
the increase in the number of people of means brought about an 
irresistible demand for a larger participation in government, and 
that this triumph of property over birth occurred usually in states 
where property was most diffused, and where maritime com- 
merce, industry, and financial speculation were most developed. 
Caius Gracchus carried his reforms and broke down the govern- 
ing aristocracy of Rome by turning over to the rich speculator 
and merchant class, that had grown up outside the old senatorial 
nobility, the farming of all the Asiatic provinces and the control 
of the jury courts. 

In the Middle Ages highly prosperous commercial or mining 
towns bought of their lords the grant of special rights and 
immunities, and thus virtually ransomed themselves out of the 
feudal system. In France the first extra-feudal fortunes origin- 
ated in the farming of taxes. Later, commerce and manufactur- 


ing created a wealthy class upon which the monarch constantly 
leaned when extending his authority at the expense of the feudal 
seigneurs. About the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
proud Duke of Sully laments that “at this day .... when 
everything is rated by the money which it brings, this generous 
body of nobility is brought into comparison with the managers of 


the revenue, the officers of justice, and the drudges of business.” 
l‘inally, can anyone doubt that the strong tendency in the new 
extra-European societies toward popular government and the 
democratic spirit finds at least one of its ultimate roots in the 
diffusion of opportunities to accumulate property brought about 
by the presence of free land? 

Ill. Migration to a new environment.— Here again we have 
two cases: (a) when the new environment is similar to the old; 
(b) when it is essentially different. The first is presented when 
colonies are established on the same parallel or, better yet, the 
same isotherm with the mother-country. Here the chief cause 
why the new society varies from the old is the fact that in the 
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colony the proportion between people and land is totally different 
from that in the metropolis. Coming from an old, highly diver- 
sified and differentiated society, the colonists, owing to the 
abundance of their land, find themselves thrown back into the 
stage of extensive agriculture, or even of herdsmanship. More- 
over, being more favorable to production than to consumption, 
the colony attracts the active, but contains few persons living on 
incomes derived exclusively from ownership. For these reasons 
the new society by no means reproduces all the characteristics of 
the mother-society. Labor is honored. Achievement rather than 


enjoyment is its ideal of life. Vigor and efficiency are more 


esteemed than graces and refinements. The lack of cities, of 
of 


intercourse, and of leisure is unfavorable. to the cultivation 
the sciences or the fine arts. The scarcity of labor may lead to 
the enslavement of weaker races. The community being little 
differentiated economically or socially, manhood rather than 
property controls the commonwealth, the temper is individualistic 
and liberty-loving, and popular institutions take root. Equality 
before the law is insisted on. Primogeniture is renounced. The 
state has little power to withstand public opinion. The spell of 
tradition is broken and the hereditary principle is weak. The 
spirit of society is either humanitarian or plutocratic, but not 
aristocratic. 

Owing to the growth of numbers, however, such a society will 
in time approximate the mother-society, unless its early spirit is 
so crystallized in ideals and institutions as to control its later 
development. If, on the other hand, migration takes place to an 
unlike environment —as when northerners occupy a_ tropical 
island, mountaineers descend to the seacoast, or a maritime people 
removes to an inland plateau —the new social development may 
be quite tangent to the old. Here the chief transforming factor is 
not Climate or Aspect of Nature working directly on people, but 
radical change of occupation, working first on habits and ideas, 
and then on social relationships and institutions. What the 
direction of variation will be it is, of course, impossible to predict, 
unless the nature of the new environment is specified. 

Epwarp ALswortH Ross. 
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THE FOUNDERS OF SOCIOLOGY.! 


IN speaking of “The Founders of Sociology” one runs the 
risk of being taken for a seeker after treasure that does not exist. 
Some people assure us that sociology is scientifically a mere 

f 


chimera —a toy for the dotage of the man of science. M. Block, 
a more than usually philosophical economist, compiled a Diction- 
ary of Economic and Social Science. Under the rubric, “ Soci- 
ology,” he inserted an article which began thus: “Does there 
exist a social science? One must answer squarely, No.” Others 
assert there is an indefinite number of sociologies — as many men, 
so many sociologists. It is certainly not an easy matter to con- 
ceive even the possibility of combining into one integral study all 
available knowledge of man and of society. It may help us to 
realize the difficulty of getting hold of a great abstract idea like 
that of a general scheme of sociology, if we recall an incident of 
one of Captain Cook’s voyages. He had touched at the island 
which afterward became known as New Guinea (or was it New 
Caledonia?). He tried to find out from the inhabitants what was 
the native name of the island. But in whatever part of the island 
he questioned the inhabitants he found that they could give him 
the name of their own district only. It had not occurred to any 
of them that a name was required for the whole island. They had 
not risen to this generality of conception. They were specialists 
in district geography. They had not been able to conceive a gen- 
eral geography of the island. 

In respect of his dubious scientific status, the sociologist 
resembles his not remote kinsman, the theologian. And of 
theologians we have been told (the saying is attributed to Pro- 
fessor Flint) that there are two kinds: there are the theologians 
who have had religious experience, and there are the theologians 
who have read the works of other thevlogians. We cannot, how- 
ever, apply this principle to the classification of sociologists. 
For we have all had social experience—even those who write 

‘Lecture to a sociological debating club in London, October 21, 1903. 
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books on sociology. To live at all is to have social experience. 
The child who can write his name has of necessity amassed an 


impressive quantity of social experience. The woman who spends 


a few shillings in a grocer’s shop in doing so pronounces a whole 
series of sociological judgments. 

The commonest of all sociological phenomena is that which 
our limited vocabulary opposes to society —the individual. The 
mind of the individual is built up of the débris of past social 
systems. Whoever studies the working of the human mind and 
its history is either studying sociology or preparing himself for 
its study. Psychology is a part of sociology in its widest sense. 
There may be implicit a theory of society, and therefore a sys- 
tem of sociology, in the briefest conversation, i. a phrase, even 
in a word. You are not only talking sociology, you are even 
indicating the presence in your mind of far-reaching conceptions 
of social relationships, when you use ethical words like “ duty,” 
“justice,” “honor,” “vice;’’ or juristic and political words like 
“contract,” “property,” “taxes,” “crime;’’ or economic words 
like “ profits,” “rent,” “ wages,” “interest,” “ capital; ”’ or domes- 
tic and commonplace words like 
‘oath,” “sacred,” “sin,” 


o? 66 99 66 


“manners,” “‘ home,” “ luck,” 


‘ a) 


or religious words like sacrament,” 
“ righteousness.” 

What is a newspaper but a page of a sociological note-book, 
with its random observations and its lack of interpretative 
insight? A volume of the /llustrated London News is a museum 
of sociology. as miscellaneous in its arrangement as if it belonged 
to the palmy days of South Kensington. The journalists and the 
novelists are the field-naturalists of sociology; only they have not 
yet found their Linnzus. 

A novel, when it is not a monument of zsthetic imbecility, is 
a dramatic presentation of chance observations in sociology and 
psychology. The most impressive contribution made to descrip- 
tive sociology in the nineteenth century was surely the Rougon- 
Macquart series of Zola, though doubtless there are many who 
in the name of scientific comprehensiveness would claim that 
distinction for the collected works of Balzac. The preface to 
Balzac’s La Maison du chat qui pelote is a classic document in the 
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history of sociology, and it is no mere coincidence that it appeared 
in the same year as saw the completion of Comte’s Positive 
Philosophy. In fact, was it not Walter Scott and Balzac who 
contributed the particular or descriptive parts of the sociology, to 
which Comte contributed the general part, or principles ? 

Does not society, asks Balzac, in the preface cited, make out 
of given surroundings as many different kinds of man as there 
are varieties in zoology? Are there not as many social species as 
zoological species? Are they not to be counted as social species, 
he says, the soldier, the workman, the administrator, the advocate, 
the idler, the politician, the savant, the merchant, the sailor, the 
poet, the pauper, the priest? What Buffon did for natural history, 
he says, has to be done for human society. But it is twice as 
difficult to describe a social as a zoological species, because in 
society woniin is not always the female of the male. But, he adds, 
with the confidence of the realist: “‘ French society is zoing to be 
the historian. I only need to be the secretary.”’ 

In a sense, then, we are all sociologists. But let us not con- 
fuse that with the utterance of the politician who said: “ We are 
all socialists now.” The latter saying is, or is meant to be, a 
witticism; the former professes to be a literal truth, obvious as 
soon as the meaning of the words is made clear. As long as we 
allow that there is one person of sound mind who is not a socialist 
in any of the accepted meanings of the term that alone suffices 
to put socialism in the class of controversial and partisan subjects. 
Consensus of agreement is the final test of scientific truth. In 
what sense, then, is the word used, when it is asserted that every 
one is a “suciologist” ? Before giving the general and abstract 
answer to that question, let us consider one or two illustrations. 

It is a common observation that when a sensitive child is 
accused of a wrongful act it will probably blush, whether guilty 
or innocent. Why is this? Mr. Spencer instances as an analo- 
gous case that of a well-dressed man who might be detected help- 
ing a lame costermonger to push a barrow. Though assured by 
his own conscience of the meritoriousness of the act, the well- 
dressed gentleman would become possessed by a feeling of shame, 
as soon as he saw that he was observed. Why is this? An 
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eminent geologist has declared that, notwithstanding the lifelong 
efforts of a scientifically trained mind, he has never been able to 
free himself from a feeling of abject shame, when, returning to 
town from a geological excursion in muddy boots and dusty gar- 
ments, he meets an acquaintance in the streets. It belongs perhaps 
to the same class of phenomena, the observation of Emerson, that 
the consciousness of being well dressed gives more satisfaction 
to a woman than all the comforts of religion. 

Now, without laying any stress on the last illustration — lest 
it should turn out to apply only to American women — we cannot 
fail to observe in all these cases an antagonism between the uncon- 
scious and the conscious life, between instinct and reason. The 
instinct dictates a form of feeling and conduct in apparent con- 
formity to a different state of society and social usage from that 
envisaged by the reason. How far can we further define the con- 
ditions and circumstances of this antagonism? How far can we 
trace its origin and growth, how work toward its reconciliation ? 
These are some of the questions which, more or less vaguely, the 
mere experience of the antagonism tends to evoke. The mere 
rising of the questions into consciousness, however dimly and 
indefinitely, marks the sociologist. It is unfortunately true that 


very few people give any precise formulation to these inquisitive 


promptings, and still fewer make any persistent effort to arrive at 
even approximately satisfactory answers. But how far is that due 
to the stupefying circumstances with which an _ ill-organized 
society dulls the natural and legitimate curiosity of the child? 
How far to the absence of adequate educational means for guiding 
and developing that curiosity, and awakening the growing mind 
to the great issues of life? 

In accounting for the fact that so many people are sociologists 
spoiled in the making, we have to take account both of the forces 
that actively make for degeneration, and of the ineffectiveness of 
forces that are supposed to guide and stimulate development. 

In innumerable ways, everyone is, in the daily routine of life, 
inevitably led up to the consideration of sociological problems. 
Who, for instance, is so busy as never to yield a passing thought 
to the causes and the consequences of the ways of spending 
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money? Who is so old as not to remember the days of youthful- 
ness, in which a genuine curiosity was felt about the natural 
history of a five-pound note? The boy who hesitates between 
buying a pocketknife and a copy of The Three Musketeers is 
fathe: to the man who hesitates between the purchase of a horse 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica. But the man of forty may be 
—and alas! generally is—more indifferent than the youth of 
twenty about the chain of individual and social consequences that 
depends on whether one buys horses or encyclopedias. The 
incipient sociologist of twenty may become the (scientifically ) 
stunted, dwarfed, and degenerate sociologist of forty, the multi- 
plication of encyclopedias notwithstanding. The educational 
machine still, as in the time of Rabelais, grinds out Gargantuas 
who study with great zeal, and the more they study, the more they 
become “ foolish, stupid, tiresome, and silly.’’ They are like that 
hero of modern education of whom Sir John Seeley used to tell. 
Having exhausted all the great prizes of Cambridge, he ceased 
to take any interest in life, because he “could not think of any- 
thing else to do.” 

To take a final illustration: There is no one who is not pre- 
pared to give some sort of answer to the question why a clergy- 
man is of a superior social repute to a shopkeeper (provided he 
is not a very rich one) ; why, in occidental civilizations, a fighting 
general is more popular than an epic poet; why boys play football 
and girls with dolls; why disease and crime, vice and lunacy are 
normal accompaniments of poverty and of luxury; why marriage 
is a religious institution and parliament a civil one — sometimes ; 
why thieves are sent to prison, retired brewers to the House of 
Lords, retired bricklayers to the workhouse, and foreigners to the 
devil. Whoever answers, or even raises, any or all of these 
questions is — whether he knows it or not — talking sociology. 

Let it be admitted, then, that everyone may with appropriate- 
ness be called a sociologist in some degree or kind. Between the 
two extremes there may be, and is, a very wide divergence, but the 
gradation from one to the other proceeds by insensible steps, and 
where are we to draw the line which separates those who are to be 
called sociologists from those who are not? For purposes of 
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practical convenience we must, of course, resort to some classifi- 


cation of sociologists, just as we need to classify vegetables, or 
any other group of phenomena that we desire to talk about or use. 
The classification of sociologists is an urgent (and practicable ) 
probiem alike of government, of education, and of science. And 
when the politicians, the teachers, and the scientists foregather 
(if ever), we may anticipate the undertaking of a rational census. 

lor the immediate purposes of the present argument a few 
broad distinctions may be useful. There are first those who 
make serious endeavors to disengage their sociological concep- 
tions from their own social conduct and emotion, and then pro- 
ceed to enlarge these conceptions by absorbing as much as they 
can of the recorded experience of others, meanwhile ever being 
on the watch to test and verify the validity of their sociological 
conceptions by social observation and experiment. These are 
the rational, the scientific, or the philosophical sociologists — 
the sociologists proper, as one might say. Of the numerous 
varieties that come under this class, or order, two or three only 
need to be noted here. There are those who seek sociological 
truth, and find the pursuit so absorbing as to forget that there 
are other forms of knowledge, and that knowledge itself belongs 
to the scaffolding of life. These illustrate the dangers of spe- 
cialism—they start out to find a treasure and get lost in the 
search. The intellectual danger is one of artificial limitation — 
as the late Professor Chandler, of Oxford, used to say: “If a man 
knows nothing but beetles, he will go through the world and see 
nothing but beetles.”” But action cannot be thus limited; hence 
it so frequently comes about that in the case of the specialists in 
social science there is so striking a discrepancy between thought 
and action. Their theory is divorced from their practice. They 
keep their sociological knowledge and their social conduct in 
separate water-tight compartments—like Faraday with his 
science and his religion, of which he said he kept the first in one 
pocket, and the second in the other. Then there are those who 
endeavor to reunite into a nobler art of conduct their sociological 
science and their social practice, provisionally separated by a 
device of reason in its perpetual struggle with instinct; or, as we 
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might say, the struggle of the more spiritual and social against 
the more material and individual forces. These we might call 
the applied sociologists. For those to whom sociological inves- 
tigation and teaching belongs as part or whole of their normal 
occupation, it would be convenient to reserve the designation of 
professed sociologists. 

It the name of pseudo-sociologists is too harsh a designation 
for those whose sociological thought is uncritically bound up 
with their material personal interests and prejudices, let us call 
them empirical sociologists. If you do not have the habit of 
detaching your sociological reasoning from your personal desires, 
you can have no adequate conception of social causation, you can 
have no valid claim to be a scientific observer of social phe- 
nomena. For this you must have the habit of at least trying to 
separate your speculative opinions from your material interests. 
Because they do not habitually make this effort, are to be counted 
among empirical sociologists some children, most men, and all 
women. 

The empirical sociologist may be, and very often is, within a 
certain limited range, and for certain limited (mostly personal) 
purposes, an extremely shrewd observer and prompt to form 
approximately accurate judgments. But beyond the range of 
his practical and emotional interests the observations of his intel- 
lect do not actively extend. A practical test of sociological status 
is the number and variety of persons you can co-operate with, 
both in thought and in action. The social experience of the 
empirical sociologist is in a strict and narrow sense personal — 
his thought is limited by the range of his personal action and 
conduct. From vicarious participation in the experience of types 
of personality antithetical to his own, he is cut off. And only in 
partial, fitful, and disjointed fragments, if at all, can he hope to 
absorb and utilize that social experience of past generations 
which survives in the ordered records of science and philosophy. 

In fact, the empirical sociologist is, from this point of view, 
just the individual who has not awakened to that inheritance of 
unliunited wealth of social experience which countless genera- 
tions have accumulated for him in the sciences and the arts, in 
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languages and literatures, in systems of philosophy and of reli- 


gion. There is a saying of Luther that “a man can today learn 
in three years more things than fermerly were known to all the 
universities and monasteries.”” With this sixteenth-century utter- 
ance may be compared the nineteenth-century remark of Helm- 
holz that “the schoolboy of today with his lexicon can surpass 
Erasmus.”” But what becomes of the schoolboy’s superiority if 
he does not learn to utilize all those mechanical accessories with- 
out which past experience as recorded in orderly systematization 
is a locked treasure — the catalogues, lexicons, registers, indexes, 
digests, scientific and literary annuals, etc.? Without these and 
the architectonic conceptions necessary for their use, he is like a 
mariner without a compass. He is, indeed, in an inferior cultural 
position to his Renaissance ancestor, because of a greater liability 
to be buried under deeper accumulation of past experience. 

The mind of youth trembles on the verge of the great awaken- 
ing to the social heritage of the past —the possible socialization 
of all experience. Those in this transitional position are the 
incipient sociologists. Then in the history of each individual 
ensues a struggle betwen the progressive and degeneratory forces 
of life, as we say in sociological terminology; or, in poetic phrase, 
between the powers of light and of darkness; or, in the language 
of theology, between God and the devil. If—to continue the 
military metaphor —the degeneratory overcome the progressive 
forces, then the individual becomes a fossil sociologist. If neither 
achieves the victory, he becomes a slumbering sociologist; and 
the older he grows, the more difficult to awaken him. 

A classification of mankind into three large groups was made 
by Cardan, a humanist of the Italian Renaissance — one of those 
earlier students of social phenomena whom, unless we call them 
forerunners of sociology, it is difficult to designate culturally, 
since they are strictly neither historians nor philosophers. Car- 
dan divided men into these three classes: (1) those who possess 
divine knowledge, and who neither deceive nor are deceived by 
others; (2) those who only possess human knowledge, and who 
both deceive and are deceived; (3) those who have neither human 
nor divine knowledge, and who do not deceive, but who them- 
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selves are all their life deceived (by the senses and the flesh). 
This quaint scheme, with its archaic phrasing, contains a sug- 
gestion indirectly only for the classification of sociological types, 
and directly rather for the sociological phases in the life-history 
of the race —and to a certain extent, therefore, of the individual 
also. It is true, the state of neither deceiving nor being deceived 
may seem more remote to the modern sociologist than to the 
sixteenth-century theologian. But that (without denying the 
frequency of spiritual degeneration) is because the sociologist is 
more modest for the individual, more ambitious for the race. The 
fragments that exegetical criticism has for three centuries or 
more, been chipping from the theological heaven are many of 
them being gathered up by the sociologist toward the building 
of the social ideal of the race. 

It will be complained, doubtless, that we are a long time in 
coming to the founders of sociology. But the purpose of this 
paper has not been achieved if it has not been made clear that 
we are all of us founders of sociology — perhaps for most of us, 
it should be said, dumbfounders. The foundations of every 
science are laid in the personal experience of mankind. The 
history of civilization shows every science growing up as an 
undistinguished part of the general knowledge acquired by man 
in the daily routine of life. And, moreover, these unrecorded 
beginnings of science are carried to a considerable degree of sys- 
tematic development before being detached from their practical 
uses, to become, as science, an object of conscious study by a 
specially trained body of cultivators. This is true of the latest 
ot the sciences, sociology, as of the earliest, mathematics. Are 
we not to include among the founders of astronomy, mechanics, 
physics, and chemistry the unknown discoverers and improvers 
of the month and year; of the lever and the pulley; of fire and 
light; of weights and the balance? Are we not to include among 
the founders of natural history the unknown experimentalists 
who domesticated the plants and animals of the garden and the 
farmyard ? 

And, concurrently with these discoveries and inventions which 
grew and accumulated into the physical and biological arts and 
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sciences, there were other discoveries and inventions which by 
even more slow and difficult processes have grown into the social 
arts and sciences. Are we not to include among the founders 
of sociology the unknown discoverers and early improvers of the 


spoken and written language, of music and the fine arts; of the 


expression of ideals and their social uses? These processes of 
social invention and discovery set agoing, society finds itself in 
possession of a thaumaturgic agency which, operating on the 
elemental passions, is capable of transforming men :nto either 
gods or devils. Are not the limits of biological evolution tran- 
scended when, psychically speaking, the childless man acquires 
spiritual potentiality of countless offspring; and at the same time 
the individual acquires the spiritual potentiality of choosing, 
within limits, his own ancestry? And, by the same mysterious 
psychic forces, fear becomes convertible into courage, egoism 
into altruism, mating into marriage, courtesy into chivalry, kin- 
ship into humanism, resentment into sympathy, and sympathy 
into saintship. But the reverse processes are also seen to be 
easily set in operation, with their indefinite possibilities of moral 
and social degeneration. According to circumstances (the con- 
ditions being increasingly definable by the scientifically minded) 
the thaumaturgic agent acts either as dynamic of progress or as 
a furnace of degeneration —as white magic or as black magic. 

The theologian may in theory have asserted that the fall was 
a prehistoric incident, but since the age of culture began, every 
constructive priest, every meditative parent, has in practice known 
that it is a perennial occurrence. He has, too, known that it has 
to be guarded against both by the negative processes of preven- 
tion and elimination, and by the positive processes of cultural 
rebirth and education. Thus the perennial problem has been — 
if one may put it so without anachronism—the sociological 
question: how to breed and train Platos and Bayards rather 
than Neros and Judases; Monicas and Beatrices rather than 
Messalinas and Cleopatras. Are not all who have contributed to 
this question to be counted as in some sense among the founders 
of sociology ? 

The answers made to the question are to be found in the cus- 
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toms and usages which regulate or constrain conduct, in the laws 
and institutions of the temporal and of the spiritual government, 
in so far as these customs and usages, laws and institutions, are 
not themselves the products of degeneratory processes and the 
creations of vicious or antisocial ideals. The knowledge on which 
these laws and institutions have been based, the ideas associated 
with these constraining customs and usages of social conduct, are, 
of course, only partially set forth in history and literature. To 
disclose this knowledge and these ideas, and to exhibit them in 
themselves and in relation to other phenomena moral and material 
apart from their immediate practical uses, is one of the main aims 
of the special cultivators of sociological science. And the point 
to be observed here is that from the beginnings of language up to 
the highest and latest generalizations of science, sociological or 
other, is one continuous process of psychic evolution, in which 
only for purposes of practical convenience we can draw arbitrary 


lines and say here empiricism ends and science begins. The gist 
of this is well expressed in Condillac’s saying that 
only a well-made language.” The crude language of everyday 
experiences gets refined into literature; literature is, or should be, 


‘ 


‘science is 


tested and verified and systematized by sociological science. And 
then, touched again by this spirit of literature, the truths of 
science are ready to pass back into the common experience, forti- 
fying it and enriching it. 

A correspondent once wrote to ask Ruskin what was the 
remedy for lust. The answer came back that there was one cure 
only for lust, and that was love. In saying that, Ruskin was not 
so much expressing a new idea (Plato, and doubtless many others, 
have it) as summarizing a mass of social experience in a very 
convenient and thought-economizing formula. In other words, 
he formulated a law of sociology. Now, most of the known laws 
of sociology have been formulated in this haphazard sort of way. 
They have, as it were, been discovered by chance, and to chance 
it has been left to determine whether they should be verified, 
modified, developed, systematized, applied, perverted, or for- 
gotten. To attend to all these matters—to take them out of the 
region of chance, to bring them into the domain of human organi- 
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zation — is the business of science. For the most part, every man 
has hitherto been his own sociologist. And that is as it should be, 
provided he has the desire to contribute in fullest measure his 
social experience to the common fund, and has the knowledge of 
how to do this. For that, two conditions are necessary: the 
science of sociology must have reached a certain degree of sys- 
tematization, and the individual must have undergone an appro- 
priate social education. How far these conditions are at present 
fulfilled is a matter that merits the most careful investigation. 
The fact that there exists, especially among the educa‘ed classes, 
so deep and widespread prejudice against the systematization of 
sociological knowledge is itself symptomatic of serious defects in 
social education. The truth of Shaftesbury’s proposition that the 
quickest way to become a fool is by system need not be disputed. 
The obstacles to thought that are generated by a premature and 
ill-advised system are obvious enough. But the other half of the 
truth needs emphasizing, viz., that for want of systematization 
much of the wisdom of individuals is lost to the world and still 
more remains unutilized. To systematize knowledge is to throw 
it open so that every adequately educated person may draw upon 
it or contribute to it from his own experience. Unceasing sys- 
tematization, more even in sociology than in other sciences, is the 
necessary condition of that ultimate co-operation between indi- 
viduals and between groups, between generations and between 
ages, which marks the transition from instinct to reason, from 


empiricism to science. No one objects to order, whether in the 
arrangement of ideas in a book or garments in a wardrobe. And 
what is system but order developed to a higher degree of social 
usefulness? What order is in individual economy, system is in 
social economy. Anyone who utters sweeping and unqualified 
condemnation of systematization thereby declares himself an 


unsocialized type. 

What distinguishes the scientific sociologist is not primarily 
the mass and quality of his social experience, but the manner in 
which he acquires it, arranges it, and uses it. Both the quantity 
and the quality of one’s social experiences are, of course, con- 
ditioned by the mode of its acquisition, arrangement, and utiliza- 
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tion. But conventionally to separate these two aspects of life 
—experience, on the one hand, and the mode of its building 
up, on the other — is a convenient way of defining a mental posi- 
tion in regard to social education. We want to be able to say to 
the empirical sociologists: “‘ There is a certain position in soci- 
ology; reach it, and you will be amply rewarded. There are 
certain sociological habits of mind, certain propensities to social 
action; acquire these, and you will taste the pleasures of scientific 
discevery and feel the joys of artistic creation in their highest 
fields, viz., in the knowledge of human action and the creation of 
human character.” 

What in detail are these sociological habits of mind, these 
propensities to social action? Man, of all the higher animals, 
is born into the world with the least powers of self-adaptation. 
As an eminent biologist has put it, the human animal has the 
fewest ready-made tricks of the nerve centers; which is a psycho- 
logical way of saying that children require a great deal more 
education than puppies or kittens. How these defects of human 
instinct have in the course of ages been transformed into quali- 
ties of human reason is just the history of education — which, in 


its highest sense, is the history of social evolution—or, from 


another point of view, social evolution in history. 

In the sphere of the fine arts, more than in any other fields of 
human activity, individual effort is believed to depend 1nost on 
inherited propensities. And yet, even here, what prodigious 
feats of self-education have characterized the apprentice period 
of the lives of most—perhaps of all—of the great masters! 
Leonardo, as he is the artist of artists, so is he also the student of 
students, engaged up to the very end of his life in a systematic 
exploration of new fields of experience. What Michael Angelo 
said of Raphael — “ he did not possess his art from nature, but by 
study ’’—-was said of Michael Angelo himself by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. His ripest counsel to young artists, that in which he 
summarized his own life of experience, was this, that “the habit 
of contemplating and brooding over the ideas of the great 
geniuses until you find yourself warmed by the contact is the true 
method of forming an artist-like mind.” 
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And are not the same principles demonstrated and exempli- 
fied in application to the making of the poet in the lives of Virgil, 
of Dante, or of Milton? Sir Joshua's maxim is almost a para- 
phrase of Dante’s thought in contemplating the sages and heroes 
of antiquity — “the great spirits by whose sight | am exaited in 
my own esteem.” 

You cannot hope to become a poet, or a painter, without 
strenuous educative efforts; still less, perhaps, a sociologist. The 
sociologist, in the empirical sense the earliest and most primitive 
of social types, is in the scientific and artistic sense the latest of 
human types to be evolved. It is the type of the future. And so 
far we may agree with those who say the science of sociology has 


yet to be created — provided always that position is not used as 


an argument for inaction, the deadliest of all the sins. Everyone 
may make some real contribution to the science of sociology. 
The one condition is a sustained effort to acquire something of 
the sociological habit of mind, something of the propensity to 
social action. 

What this sociological habit of mind is, what these social pro- 
pensities are, we ought to be able to find out most clearly and 
vividly by a study of the lives and work of the reputed founders 
of sociology. Of the many different ways in which the problems 
of sociology have been approached, there are three or four which 
are sufficiently distinct and characteristic to provide a rough 
classification of those customarily reckoned founders of the sci- 
ence. There are certain observers of social phenomena who see 
most clearly and vividly the influence of nature in determining 
the activities and thoughts of man; and there are others who see 
most clearly and vividly the internal forces of the miid in their 
operation upon man himself and his environment. Those who 
lean to the former position are the more objective, the more 
observational, the more concrete sociologists. ‘Those who lean 
to the latter position are the more subjective and abstract 
sociologists. 

All through the history of the science we see the alternate 
predominance of one or other of these types, and, moreover, in 
the lives of most individual sociologists there tends to be some 
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alternation between the two points of view. The typical repre- 
sentatives of the objective and observational line of approach 
are in ancient times Hippocrates, Aristotle, with whom in certain 
respects is also to be mentioned Heraclitus, and Parmenides; in 
medieval times, the one conspicuous name (if we leave out of 
account Machiavelli and Campanella as marking a transitional 
phase) is Roger Bacon in the Christian world, and, in the Moham- 
medan world, Ibn Khaldoun; in modern times the representative 
names are Bodin, Montesquieu, Herder, Buckle, and Le Play. 
The modern exponents of this line of approach to sociology are 
usually spoken of as the geographical school. The pioneers of 
the more subjective and abstract—or, as we might say, the 
psychological — school are usually reckoned to include Plato (and 
to some extent also the many-sided Aristotle), Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and Hegel. The 
numerous nineteenth-century representatives of both schools are, 
with the exception of Buckle and Le Play, purposely omitted. 
There is another well-marked line of approach which is more 
modern in its origin, and which for convenience of reference we 
may call the historic, or evolutionary. What has most impressed 
those who have developed this approach to sociology is an idea 
that has been very slow to unfold itself in the mind of man, 
although its germs go far back in history. It is the idea of the 
historic continuity of civilization. Civilization is conceived as 
proceeding in such a way that a certain stage in the history of 
mankind the predominant factor in determining social conditions 
is no longer external nature, nor the individual, but the accumu- 
lated pressure of humanity surviving from all previous genera- 
tions. The popular notion corresponding to this is that of 
progress, and in biology a modification of the idea has established 
itself under the name of evolution. The reputed founders of 
historic, or evolutionary, sociology are usually considered to be 
Vico, Turgot, Lessing, Herder, Kant, and Condorcet. But 
indeed all who, like Polybius and Cicero, Augustine and Ibn 
Khaldoun, Bossuet and Leibnitz, have had a large and moving 
conception of universal history have here their place as fore- 
runners of sociology. Another conspicuous line of approach 
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that may conveniently be singled out is that currently associated 
with the utopists. The characteristic of this variety of sociolo- 


gist is not his emphasis on observation or on reasoning, but rather 


on the part played in life by the emotions. Here ihe pioneer 
names commonly set down are Plato and Augustine —already 
cited as characteristic examples of another school — Campanella, 
More, Harrington; and perhaps to these we may add Condorcet 
and St. Simon. 

Although they are not conventionally classed among the 
founders of sociology, yet are there not strong giounds for 
including the great statesmen and ecclesiastical organizers, the 
constructive philanthropists and the educationists? If it is 
appropriate to include these more practical types, then our list 
of founders would have to be extended so as to include men like 
Charlemagne and Richelieu, Cromwell and Washington; men 
like St. Benedict and Hildebrand, St. Francis and Loyola; men 
like St. Bernardin and William Penn; men like Pestalozzi and 
W. von Humboldt. 

It is not contended that this scheme of classification is any- 
thing more than a somewhat arbitrary convention for tracing 
one’s ways through the inadequately explored history of the 
science of sociology. It shows, however, with sufficient vivid- 
ness the great diversity of type of mind that has gone to the 
building even of the incomplete foundations of the science of 
sociology. It would be a hopeless task in the short space of 
this paper to enter upon a comparison of all these numerous and 
varied types with a view to discovering what is, as it were, essen- 
tial to the sociological habit of mind and the social propensity. 
Numerous and divergent as may be the approaches to sociology, 
yet can we not find one great exemplar in whom, for his own 
times, they can all be said to unite? In answer to this question, 
the names that will at once suggest themselves to most of us 
will be those of Comte and of Spencer. But Spencer is happily 
still with us,’ and it is too soon to indicate and evaluate his 
position in the history of sociology. From a study of Comte 
as the supreme type of the sociologist we could not fail to learn 


* This was written in October, 1903. 
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much, not only as to the essentials of the sociological habit of 
mind, but also as to those of the propensity of social action. 
sut if, as we have done, we include as a necessary quality active 
participation in the practical organization of society, then Comte 
does not perhaps have the same claim to consideration as at least 
one other among the founders of sociology. I refer to Condorcet, 
who, indeed, was declared by Comte to share with Hume his 
“spiritual fatherhood.” Let us endeavor to see by an examina- 
tion of the life-history of Condorcet how far and to what extent 
the representative lines of sociological approach, the representa- 
tive phases of social activity, may be fairly said to be exemplified 
in him. 

Condorcet’s life is almost coincident with the last half of the 
eighteenth century. The exact dates of his birth and death, by 
interesting coincidence, are exactly those of another hero and 
victim of the eighteenth-century illumination, Lavoisier (1743- 
94). Representing at once the synthetic and practical character 
of their age, these two, like so many other men of the eighteenth 
century, were at once scientists and men of affairs. They made 
it the object of their lives to organize the fullest resources of 
science in application to the needs of human life. In the case 
of Lavoisier, his scientific and practical activities were directed 
to the material interests of society, and in that of Condorcet, to 
the moral and social interest. And the reward of both was the 
same —a violent death at the hands of those whom they only 
sought to serve. They both belong to the martyrology of social 
science. 

It is not possible to gain any adequate comprehension of the 
position of Condorcet in the history of sociology unless one 
realizes something of the spiritual atmosphere into which he was 
born. Who were his immediate predecessors, who were his con- 
temporaries? Newton and Leibnitz had been dead half a genera- 
tion when Condorcet was born. But the great movement of 
mathematical and physical science still had enough predominance 
to attract many, if not most, of the finest minds of the age. But 
as the eighteenth century advanced there was an increasing ten- 
dency to bring biological and sociological problems into the 
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movement of science, and these, as the century wore on, became 
more and more the centers of scientific interest. Buffon was an 
older contemporary, and Lamarck a younger one (by a year 
only), of Condorcet. His life overlaps the last part of Haller’s 
and the first part of Bichat’s. Locke had died half a generation 
before the birth of Condorcet, but his psychological work was 
being continued and developed in one direction by Hume and 
by Kant, in another by Condillac, who himself was an uncle of 
Condorcet. Quesnai and his fellow-physiocrats had during the 
boyhood of Condorcet been laying the foundations of a science 
of economics, which Adam Smith was to continue as his contem- 
porary. Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws, published in 1748 (its 
author being then sixty years of age), was passing through 
edition after edition during the youth of Condorcet. Turgot, a 
somewhat older contemporary and intimate friend of Condorcet 
(they stood to one another almost in the relation of master and 
disciple), was thinking out more clearly than ever before the con- 
ditions of a science of human evolution in which the geographical 
and objective factors should have their due place assigned to 
them alongside the psychological and libertarian factors. This 
second half of the eighteenth century was, in fact, the time when 


a synthetic science of society was first being adequately conceived 


—this conception being made possible by that progress in his- 
torical and scientific investigation out of which were arising as 
distinct systems of study many of the subsciences of sociology, 
notably psychology, social geograyhy, comparative history, and 
philology. And though precise and even specialist knowledge 
in different departments was being built up, yet the characteristic 
notes of the scientific mind were synthesis and practical applica- 
tions. Condorcet himself was trained as a mathematician, and, 
though a peer of France, yet is to be counted in the early part of 
his life as a professed mathematician. But even here the syn- 
thetic and practical character of his mind, as of nearly all eminent 
minds then, is seen in his efforts to make actual application of his 
specialism for the benefit of society. ‘The mathematical work he 
did in applying the formule of probability to judicial decisions 
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entitles him to be counted, along with De Witt, Quételet, and 
others, as one of the founders of statistical sociology. 

Voltaire was past middle life and at the height of his reputa- 
tion when Condorcet was born. The merely critical and destruct- 
ive work of the eighteenth century, had, in fact, been done and 
the Iliumination was entering upon that positive and constructive 
phase which marks it as one of the great humanistic revivals in 
history. This is too much overlooked, even among specialist 
historians of that time, and in that sense there is truth in the 
remark that “the eighteenth century has still to be discovered.” 
At the very time that Condorcet was born, Diderot, D’Alembert, 
and their friends were planning the Encyclopédie, and this great 
constructive effort was destined in its literary form to serve the 
purpose of a Bible to the scientific world during at least a genera- 
tion and a half. And is it not true to say that, when crystallized 
into the modern German university and its academic imitators, 
the Encyclopédie was for at least another two generations destined 
to serve as an organized ritual for men of science throughout the 
western world? 

Into the midst of this fever of enthusiasm for the organization 
of science as a regenerative and omnipotent spiritual power came 
Condorcet, and soon became one of the central figures of the 
drama. At what a very early age he felt the stirrings and prompt- 
ings of the spirit of his age, and how with increasing vividness 
he continued to feel this enthusiasm, and to be dominated by it 
throughout his life, there are many anecdotes to bear witness. 
For 


“cc 


In 1790, when he was forty-seven years of age, he wrote: 
thirty years I have hardly ever passed a single day without 
meditating on the political sciences.” 

When Turgot was governing his province of Limousin, Con- 
dorcet wrote to him in 1772: “You are very happy in your 


passion for the public good and your power to satisfy it; it is a 
great consolation, and of an order very superior to that of study.” 
Two years after this, when Turgot became controller-general of 
France, he gave his friend, what Condorcet had so much longed 
for, an opportunity. to participate in the work of government. 
But with Turgot’s demission of power Condorcet went also, and 
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on that occasion he wrote: ‘ We have had a delightful dream, 
but it was too brief. Now I mean to apply myself to geometry. 
It is terribly cold to be for the future laboring only for the 
‘ gloriole’ after flattering oneself for a while that one was working 
for the public weal.” 

He had no other opportunity of participating in the work of 
government until the outbreak of the Revolution. But mean- 
time he pursued arduous studies in all departments of knowledge 
that could be brought to bear on human affairs, and his activity 
in the public interest manifested itself in pamphleteering and in 
journalism (he published and edited at least one newspaper). 
From 1777 he also acted as permanent secretary of the Academy, 
and during that time wrote a considerable number of Eloges 
which have achieved classic rank. Condorcet’s own criticism of 
Franklin’s works might well be applied to Condorcet’s Eloges: 
“One might vainly look therein for a line that may raise the 
suspicion that it was written for his own glory.” 

He was, needless to say, a contributor to the later volumes of 
the Encyclopédie. 

The outbreak of the Revolution gave Condorcet the oppor- 
tunity of satiating to the full his desire for political activity in 
the cause of social reform. Between 1789 and his proscription 


in 1793 he filled numerous places and offices. He was first of all 


member for the municipality of Paris; then representative of 
the Parisians in the legislative assembly; later, secretary of the 
legislative assembly, and then president of that body; and finally 
served as a member of the Convention. For the Convention he 
drafted a constitution, but it was rejected. His criticism of the 
constitution actually adopted, his proposal to banish instead of 
executing the king, and his moderateness generally, brought him 
into suspicion among the extremists. He was at length pro- 
scribed and he fled. So far, however, from being embittered by 
this ill-usage on the part of those whom he had an ardent desire 
to serve, he is said to have fully conformed in his own conduct 
to the exalted ideal he set up for a public man in his Eloge de 
V'hépual, written sixteen years before. This public rebuff was, 
in fact, to him only an occasion for social service in other forms. 
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The story of his flight, his occupation during his refuge, and the 
final tragedy of his death, though well known, cannot be retold 
too often. In his article on Condorcet in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Professor Flint gives the following account: 


Friends had found him a resting-place in the house of a Madame Vernet 
Without even requesting to know his name, this truly heroic woman, as soon 
as she was assured that he was an honest and virtuous man, said: “ Let him 
come, and lose not a moment, for while we talk he may be seized.” When the 
execution of the Girondists showed him that his presence exposed his pro- 
tectress to a terrible danger, he resolved to seek a refuge elsewhere. “I am 
outlawed,” he said; “and if I am discovered, you will meet the same sad end 
as myself. I must not stay.” 

Madame Vernet’s reply deserves to be immortal, and should be given in 
her own words: “ The Convention, Sir, has the right to put you outside the 
law; it has not the power to put you outside humanity! You will remain.” 

From that time she had his movements watched, lest he should attempt 
to quit her house. It was partly to turn his mind from the idea of attempting 
this, by occupying it otherwise, that his wife and some of his friends, with the 
co-operaton of Madame Vernet, prevailed on him to engage in the compo 
sition of the work by which he is best known —the Esquisse d’un tableau his- 
torique de progrés de lesprit humain. Certain circumstances having led 
him to believe that the house of Madame Vernet was suspected and watched 
by his enemies, he, by a fatally successful artifice, baffled the vigilance of his 
generous friend and escaped. Disappointed in finding even a night’s shelter 
at the chateau of one whom he had befriended, he had to hide for three days 
and nights in the thickets and stone-quarries of Clamart. On the evening of 
April 7, 1794, .... with garments torn, with wounded leg, with famished 
looks, he entered a tavern in the village named, and called for an omelette. 
“How many eggs in your omelette?” “A dozen.” “ What is your trade?” 
“ A carpenter.” “ Carpenters have not hands like these, and do not ask for a 
dozen eggs in an omelette.” When his papers were demanded, he had none 
to show; when his person was searched, a Horace was found on him. The 
villagers seized him, bound him, haled him forthwith on bleeding feet toward 
Bourg-la-Reine; he fainted by the way, was set on a horse offered in pity 
by a passing peasant, and, at the journey’s end, was cast into the cold, damp 
prison-cell. When the jailers looked in on the morning, his body lay dead on 


the floor. 


The Sketch composed amid such an intensity of tragedy, writ- 
ten, as Professor Flint well says, “almost under the executioner’s 
ax” contains Condorcet’s permanent contribution to theoretical 


sociology. 
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In order to see how the leading lines of approach to sociology 
converge in Condorcet’s Sketch, it is necessary to examine these 
lines of approach somewhat more fully. 

The characteristic questions of the objective or geographical 
school of sociology are: (1) What sort of a place is it that a 
people inhabits —as to soil, climate, flora, fauna, etc.? (2) How 


do the peuple get their living by utilizing the resources of the 
territory they inhabit? (3) What types of character, what 
varieties of personality, what sort of social relations, can be 
observed among the people, and what causal relations can be 
established between these types of character, these social relations, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the occupations of the people 
and their geographical surroundings ? 

I do not mean to say that these particular questions were 
asked in exactly this way by Hippocrates, by Aristotle, by Bodin, 
by Montesquieu, or by Buckle. They certainly were not. It is 
a commonplace of the history of science that to devise the proper 
way to put a question takes at least as long a time and as many 
contributing minds as to answer it. It is only in our own times, 
in the contemporary school of Le Piay, that geographical soci- 
ology has reached the particular formulation of its own char- 
acteristic questions indicated above, and this, in its turn, is of 
course destined to further modifications as sociological experience 
expands and develops. 

It is characteristic of the subjective, or psychological, to 
reverse the procedure of the geographical: to begin by asking 
about the individuals that compose a society — What is their inner 
life? By what aims and aspirations are they actuated? What 
thoughts and feelings govern their lives? These are the first 
questions, 2nd then is asked: How does the inner life express 
itself in habit and custom, in laws and institutions, in religion and 
science, in literature and in art? 

Stated in this way, it is sufficiently obvious and needs no 
demonstration that there is not only no irreconcilable antagonism 
between these two great schools of sociology — objective, deter- 
minist, or geographical, and the subjective, psychological, or 
libertarian — but that, in fact, the one is the necessary comple- 
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ment of the other. These two approaches are just opposite sides 
of a hill that has to be traversed on the way to sociology. It is 
true that the large generalizations of individual thinkers repre- 
sentative of the two schools often get themselves expressed in 
formule which suggest hopeless antinomies. It is true in sociol- 
ogy, as in philosophy, that everyone is either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian. But it is equally true that everyone, by taking suf- 
ficient pains, may be both. The Hegelian formula of subjective 
sociology —‘‘ man is the product of spirit ’— has its theological 
version in, “man is the work of God,” and its poetic form, “an 
honest man’s the noblest work of God.” It is easy to turn the 
argument around, as Feuerbach and many other objective sociol- 
ogists have done, and demonstrate the conclusion that God is a 
product of man-—in which the humorist sees a scientific justifica- 
tion fur saying: “an honest god’s the noblest work of man.” 
There is no reason why we should not utilize all these time- 
saving and illuminating formule, provided we try quantitatively 
to determine the proportion of truth they contain; or, in other 
words, provided that we recognize the experience which any 
sociological formula summarizes is partial, incomplete, and rele- 
vant to a more or less arbitrary point of view. The real harm 
comes from using such provisional formule to justify lower as 
against higher personal desires, and narrow individual as against 


larger social action. It was Feuerbach also who said, “man is 


what he eats;”’ which, within increasingly definable limits, is a 
true and useful sociological generalization. And it is none the less 
so because that pathological variety of applied sociologist, the 
gourmand, may use it to justify him in seeking God where he 
would most like to find him— in a pudding-bowl. 

In Condorcet’s Sketch the historical line of approach to soci- 
ology unites with the utopist line of approach. It is not, of course, 
merely that the two phases are put together in one book —the 
historic constituting the first part, and the utopist the second. 
It is not merely that a continuous line of human development is 
demonstrated as evolving from the past through the present into 
the future. This had been done at least as far back as the fifth 
century A. D.—in the De Civitate of St. Augustine; and in a 
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vague and general way it is a thought that precedes St. Augus- 
tine’s time by many centuries. It is, indeed, worked out with some 
fulness and in very different ways in Polybius, in Lucretius, and 
in others. What gives a permanent place to the Sketch in the 
literature of sociology is that there, for the first time, the historic 
approach makes a scientific junction with the utopist. The his- 
torical socioiegist looks to the past; the utopist sociologist looks 
to the future. When these met, as in St. Augustine, it was on 
grounds of religion. If they could be said to have met at all in 
other cases, it would have been on grounds of ethics (Plato's 
Republic), of politics (Campanella’s City of the Sun, Harring- 
ton’s Oceana), or in poetic conceptions (as in Moore's Utopia). 

In Condorcet’s Sketch the historic unites with the utopist 
approach on the common ground of science. There are three 
master-ideas underlying the Sketch. The first relates to the 
present, the second to the past, and the third to the future. The 
fundamental position is the postulation of the sciences as giving 
us a system of verifiable knowledge of contemporary sociological 
phenomena. The questions, What is man? What is society? 
What are their structures and functions? How do they work ? — 
these questions have to derive their answers from science. And 
that is tantamount to saying that the answers have to be derived 
from those sciences and other studies out of which the objective 
and the subjective sociologies are built up. The structures and 
functions thus revealed have to be accounted for as to their ori- 
gin and development in terms of causation. And here is the 
place of history. In other words, the sciences having yielded — 
through the schools of objective and subjective sociology —— such 


answers as they can to the questions what and how of man and of 


society, then history must address itself to the whence of man and 
society, and this it must do without recourse to the hypotheses 
of theology and metaphysics, since these are, in a strict scientific 
sense, unverifiable. 

The present having been scientifically analyzed and described, 
and the genesis of its social elements being historically traced 
backward into the past, there still remains the most important 
part of the conception of becoming —the future. The what, the 
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row, and the whence of man and society are but preliminaries 
to the whither. To this question the tenth chapter of the Sketch 
is, may we not say, the first answer of the nascent and (then) 
nameless science of sociology. 

In estimating its value we must think, not of its present use, 
but of its past services. That it was a real contribution of car- 
dinal value to the science of sociology is proved alike by its 
qualities and by its defects. Some of its fallacies survive, if not 
in sociology, yet in its subsciences; witness the idea of the linear 
evolution of the hunter into the shepherd, and of the shepherd 
into the peasant—a hypothesis of Condorcet, but, since the 
advent of Darwinism, a dogma in anthropology and speculative 
politics. To innumerable workers in many departments of social 
science the Sketch has served, consciously or unconsciously, as a 
convenient framework within which to collect and to arrange 
facts which otherwise might have passed unobserved, or at least 
have remained outside of the ordered data of social science. In 
this way the Sketch has been the means of greatly eniarging the 
social experience accumulated by and for sociologists. ‘There is 
probably no student of sociology who may not derive benefit from 
a reading of the first chapter (on method) and the last (on future 
progress). But the rest are of merely historical value, and to be 
read only by those possessed of an adequate power of historical 
perspective. The naturalist, the psychological and social sciences 
were in the eighteenth century only beginning as scientific special- 
isms; biology, history, and geography were only beginning as 
great synthetic scientific studies. And even such resources as 
these then afforded were imperfectly at the commatd of Con- 
dorcet. Judged even by the standard of his own time, he was 
imperfectly trained in biology, in psychology, and in those studies 
which were then growing into a science of comparative religion. 
In ali these respects Condorcet fell short of what an eighteenth- 
century sociologist should and might have been. 

The circumstances under which the Sketch was written are 
usually tendered as an excuse for its defects and mistakes. To 
be sure, the daily, even hourly, expectation of the executioner 
cannot conduce to that mental composure which is needful for 
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calm contemplation. But in a type of character such as Condor- 
cet’s, where lofty spirituality is fortified by invincible courage, 
this overhanging fate might well be stimulating to thought rather 
than inhibitory. In respect to his being cut off from books and 
other external sources of knowledge, is not that, to a writer of 
original powers, a source of added strength? At least three other 
of the great classics in the history of sociology were written in 
spiritual isolation. It was enforced isolation in one case — that of 
Campanella’s City of the Sun, written during his imprisonment 
for a political offense, like Condorcet’s an offense intended by its 


perpetrator to be a service to those who persecuted him. In the 


other cases: Comte, we know, in writing the Positive Polity made 
it a deliberate policy to refrain rigidly from all books, journals, 
and newspapers, whether for reading or for reference. And toa 
somewhat similar practice of Hobbes we owe probably not a little 
of the originality and forcefulness of the Leviathan. It is said to 
have been a favorite saying of Hobbes: “If I had read as much 
as other people, I should be as stupid.” 

Among the founders of sociology must always be counted 
Leibnitz, if oniy for his reiterated insistence on two great ideas 
which are parts of one still greater idea — the idea of social evo- 
lution. The first is the conception that the historic past is always 
with us here and now; it survives both in archzological fossils 
and, what is of vastly greater sociolegical import, it survives 
also as active elements guiding and conditioning our daily life. 
The second is the conception that what we think and feel, what 
we do and say, here and now, are the great factors in determining 
the character of the succeeding phases of human and social life. 
The two conceptions are summed up in what Leibnitz called the 
“law of historic continuity,” and which he expressed in the oft- 
quoted phrase: “The present is charged with the past and big 
with the future.” 

The life of Condorcet is one of those creative moments in the 
history of sociology in which the student may see the unity of 
the science and feel the inspiration of its practical stimulus. Seen 
by the random observer at his stationary point of view, the 
objective and subjective sociologists, the historical ones, and the 
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utopists, all seem to be merely exponents of rival schools of 


thought, united only as a group whose interests are theoretical, 
in opposition to the group of statesmen and ecclesiastical organ- 
izers, philanthropists, and educationists whose one bond of union 
again is apt to be merely that their interests are practical. It is 
the privilege of him who is a student both of sociological history 
and of historical sociology to see that rival schools and opposing 
parties are not in the long run isolated bodies of doctrine, or 
antagonistic sects, but different ways of approaching the great 
problem — how to live. In Condorcet we see a man with a pas- 
sion for righteous action, but convinced that action cannot be 
righteous unless it is based on the fullest knowledge which con- 
temporary science and history can yield. Like Kant, he knew 
and realized that action without theory is blind, and theory with- 
out action is empty. We see him therefore assiduously exploring 
all the accessible avenues of approach to sociology. How deep a 
habit it must have become with him to alternate and combine 
thought and action, theory and practice, we realize when we see 
him capable of dispassionate sociological reflection in the very 
crisis of his life. He alone, said Comte, continued in the storm of 
the Revolution regenerative meditation. 

That is tantamount to saying that he combined and fused in 
his personality a real and living unification of the science of 
sociology and the art of social practice. 

Victork BRANFORD. 

LONDON. 

DISCUSSION. 

[In the absence of Mr. Branford, the foregoing lecture was read by the 
chairman of the club. The discussion that followed was stenographically 
reported. Students of social psychology and of advanced pedagogy will cer- 
tainly find the report worth reading. It is accordingly appended. It contains 
instructive evidence about the reaction of middle-class Englishmen, above 
the median line in education, upon a discussion which sociologists would 
regard as quite free from technicalities, and unusually direct and lucid in 


style.—Enbitors. | 


A I think all our feelings must be sympathetic toward the chairman, who 
has made such a gallant effort in our behalf; and I think a little sympathy is due 
to ourselves, for, without saying anything against the merits of the paper — and 
they are many — yet I think the effect of it upon our minds must have been 
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something like that of a bicgraph too rapidly worked, in which the objects repre- 
sented flit past us with such astonishing rapidity that it is impossible to see any- 
thing clearly. We have had many characters rushing past us like figures on the 
“living picture” that is being turned too fast, and our minds have not been able 
to assimilate everything that has been said. I do not wish to say anything in 
disparagement of the author. I think that we should recognize that Mr. Branford 
is himself a typical sociologist. [Hear, hear!] He is a man who is applying the 
scientific method to the consideration of the problems of social life and civiliza- 
tion. He is not merely a scientific man and nothing else; he is not a mere 
dry-as-dust man; he has a notion of something beyond that; and he is trying 
to teach us that there is something a little ahead of the merely logical and 
scientific. 

* Sociological” is a hybrid word, half Greek and half Latin. It means the 
science of human affairs, of men in communities. The question is whether the 
scientific method is really the right method, is the fullest and most proper method 
of pursuing it. The writer has included all sorts and conditions of reformers 
and theologians as sociologists. He includes Plato and Aristotle. Of course, 
sociology wzs not invented until a hundred and fifty years ago. It is quite a 
modern word, and it implies the scientific way of looking at social things. gut 
those who have effected great changes have done them, not from the operation of 
the intellect, but through the spirit of man. I always think there is something 
about the cold method of science that is unproductive. We have to take part in 
affairs, and conduct our own lives and live them well, and do the best we can for 
the community in which we live. 

Again, the study of sociology is one that can be taken up by any nation. It is 
treated as if it were chemistry, which deals with the laws and properties and 
qualities of matter, or physics; and it omits a most important thing, and that is 
the national aspect of things. A Frenchman might write a pamphlet on social 
phenomena, and an Englishman might do the same, and they might arrive at 
certain conclusions ; but the true way of progress might be missed by both, because 
each is a believer in certain national ideals. I am a believer in my own country, 
and see that it has the germs of progress that other countries do not possess in 
the same degree. Therefore, I object to sociology itself as a raise of the studies. 

It is a useful thing to go hand in hand with the spiritual conception. As was 
said by a gentleman at the last meeting: a great nation, or a development of a 
great nation, does not rise spontaneously by taking thought. You cannot add a 
cubit to your stature; but unless there is a certain spirit which accomplishes the 
thing, the whole would be useless. If you see a burglar coming into your house, 
you may say to yourself, “I will arrest the man;” and you forthwith describe the 
arrangement of muscles, nerves, joints, by which you will outstretch your hand 
and arrest him. But another man, who knows nothing about all this, arrests the 
burglar. The person who describes it all scientifically is the typical sociologist. 
He looks at life as a “ living picture" in which he takes an interest, and from 
which he gets intellectual amusement. But the men who have effected reforms 
are the men who have done the thing without knowing why. 

Take a man like Cromwell, or take the French Revolution. The French have 
not the intuitive power of the Germans or the English, but they are great scieatific 
people and great logicians. Yet that Revolution was accomplished by one very 
astonishing fact, and it is this: that in the Revolution men were ready to die for 
an idea in order to make it a fact in the face of Europe, and in the face of the 
world. And this you will find to be true, if you examine history. These men 
may be cailed atheists, and they did not believe in a future life; but they were 
prepared to die for their ideal. The spirit was in that nation of France, of 
frivolous people; they had been touched in some way, and they were prepared to 
die — rushed forth to the battlefield to make good that ideal that had somehow 
touched the soul of humanity. . 

It is the teaching of the soul that is important; not merely the survey of the 
history, not recounting the achievements and writings of these learned men, but 
the actual doing of the thing by the man who is touched by the spirit, the tran- 
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scendent spirit. And that is why I rather object to this six-syllabled word 
‘ sociological.” And I think if any good is to be done, there must be a spirit 
which is quite apart from the cold, calculating, scientific spirit, and takes account 
of the fact that man is an infinite being, environed by mystery, and the child of 
God. 

B (the secretary): I think all the members of the society will join with me ia 
regretting Mr. Branford is not here, because we cannot ask him any questions. 
It is a highly specialized paper. It is not sufficiently broad and controversial for 
a good debate to follow. 

I wish to refer to three points: 

One is: Under the subsection of the writers who have an evolutionary and 
progressive tendency he mentions Plato and Augustine. Now, Augustine is an 
example of the reactionary tendency; there is nothing progressive; he is a 
regular Christian Father. 

Secondly, it is not quite clear from the paper what value the life of Condorcet 
has in a paper which deals with “ The Founders of Sociology.” We have little 
else but the life of Condorcet, as if he were the one person we were indebted to. 
I expected to hear a great deal of the life of Spencer, of Comte, of Schopenhauer ; 
for everyone reads Schopenhauer nowadays which must have had a tremendous 
influence in the formation of people’s ideas. 

Thirdly, I think the scientific people of today are making the world, and in a 
hundred years’ time they will have all the power in their own hands. The 
religious people will be relegated to the back seat. 

Cc In some respects I do not know that I am altogether sorry that Mr. 
Branford is not here, because I should not have liked to say anything that might 
have hurt his feelings, and as he is not here, I am at liberty to give vent to my 
own. We had a paper read which purported to deal with “ The Founders of 
Sociology.”” I think the chairman had to read for half an hour a vague disquisi- 
tion as to our being sociologists before we got a mention of any of them, and 
then he read a long list of eminent men in every branch of thought and claimed 
them as sociologists. There are men I should class as sociologists in a truer sense 
than many of those mentioned. I do not know why Moses was not a great soci- 
ologist, taking the traditional account as true. King David was another. He was 
one of the first men to take a census, and he was treated most unfairly by 
Jehovah for having done so. He was given the choice of several punishments, and 
he chose that which fell on his people instead of on himself. 

I see Mr. Branford has M.A. after his name. If that is the kind of science 
that enables a man to get a university degree, it does not speak highly for uni- 
versities. I never heard a paper that professes to deal with a scientific subject 
dealt with 1n such an unscientific manner. 

The science of sociology is perhaps of too wide an extent to be dealt with by 
any one individual. I think it is more properly a name for a number of sciences, 
and it is more profitable to study social matters in their various aspects. We can 
study economics, ethics, politics, man, from various aspects, but to group all these 
together and form one comprehensive science I am afraid won’t take us very far. 
Not even Herbert Spencer is able to grapple with human nature in that wholesale 
way. We must specialize. 

A previous speaker has said that sociologists have not been the great 
reformers. It is perfectly true. They have not been the men who have carried 
into effect the great reforms. But I think they have contributed indirectly to all 
the great reforms that have ever taken place, while they have not had the executive 
powers. I should like to say that our practical reformers have not been men of 
science, for there is not any reform which does not carry out almost as much 
harm as good. It is carried on, not on its own merits, but because of the gener- 
ous emotions in the breasts of the people, carried against the face of reason, which 
generally leads it to dash its head against a wall. All sorts of reform are based 
on a very inadequate study of the question. I hardly know any great reform that 
has not been based on a scientific study of a question, and this is what we want 
when a practical reformer comes along and feels that he can arouse public opinion 
to carry out a reform. He should know what he is doing, and have the facts and 
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principles at his finger-ends. Take one subject, statistics. I think all social 
reforms, if they are to bear good fruit, must be based on well-weighed and well- 
digested statistics. The census returns, and the returns of births and deaths, 
might save us from many wild projects of reform. Our statistics at present are 
very inadequate. They could be indefinitely improved. They could be treated by 
able mathematicians to yield very good results, and enable us to see in what 
direction we should endeavor to move. 

D: I think we have scarcely borne sufficiently in mind that Mr. Branford 
was not here. I think his speech was choke full of knowledge which he desig- 
nates in a very fine little phrase — “ The scaffolding of life.” We must remember, 
I think, that whatever subject is taken, a writer must take one particular phase 
or side of it—the side that he sees; and we must expect it to be only a limited 
view. Especially of big subjects it must be so. And I don’t think it altogether 
amiss, because we get, as in this case, a lot of knowledge we should not get in the 
ordinary way. 

I think we amateur sociologists ought to take heart of grace and feel that we 
are engaged in a very useful purpose. I never understood before so clearly what 
sociology was. We call ourselves “ The London Sociological Society,’ and we 
vaguely understood the term; but, as we have had it put very tersely by Mr. A, 
there is more theory than practice. I remember that when we were founding the 
society, it was distinctly stated that we did not intend to be constructive in any 
way as a society. But I know that, in my own case, there was the idea that the 
society would lead to something definite apart from itself —that, as Mr. A said, 
we should touch the soul. 

I think what is wanted is the general dissemination of knowledge. There 
should not be a few people who know a lot and a number of men of action who do 
not know where they are going. As Englishmen we have always had the energy 
and physical “ go,” but not the science. And, therefore, if even in a small way, 
I think if we can turn out more workers, the society will really have done the 
work it was intended to do. 

E: I do not intend to have much to say in criticism of the paper, as Mr. 
Branford is not here. I content myself with saying that Mr. Branford has started 
far too soon in finding founders of sociology. The science is in its infancy, and 
sociology is surely the codifying of knowledge in relation to society; and this has 
never been attempted until very recently. I do not think he should have started 
quite so early. 

F: I think there is one thing that struck me in the paper, and that was the 
relation which the writer made between sociology end religion. Mr. A, in his 
criticism, made an antagonism between them, but it seemed to me that sociology 
is essentially a spiritual science —all that religion and spiritual things have 
developed out of society, out of the interrelation of human beings; and, therefore, 
sociology does include religion, tor it is itself —-it will be —the religion of the 
future. 

There was another way in which he touched upon the same point, when he 
spoke about the past and the present and the future; I mean that the prophets 
and the religious people of old always dealt with the same thing in a different 
way. They brought up all the instances of the past, and ranted to the people on 
the present, and prophesied about the future; but the prophecies did not, as a 
rule, come true. But sociology takes up the same subject and covers the same 
ground, and, I think, on the sociological basis we can argue more safely about the 
future than on the old religious ground. 

G: I think Mr. Branford was rather unfortunate in the title of his paper. 
The paper, in my opi.ion, was an exceedingly good one, containing a valuable 
amount of information. [Hear, hear!] And if he had called it “ Speculations 
on Sociology with Slight Reference to Condorcet,” it would have been descriptive, 
and saved him from some of the severe criticism to which he has been subjected. 

Sociology is trying to find an explanation of the whole phenomena of life, 
seeing where they tend, and what really, from all sources of our knowledge, exist- 
ence means. That, of course, is the most comprehensive of all sciences, and to 
follow it out in the scientific spirit means to supersede all previous methods means 
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to gather up the threads of a tangled skein, and to sift them out and see what 
purpose is fulfilled in them all. 

With regard to the observation that Mr. A has made, I will say a few words 
before I sit down. He objects to science entirely and to sociology in particular. 
He specifically objects to sociology [No, I don't!], and says there is something 
mysterious, something that man cannot grasp. In fact, his speech was a plea for 
mysticism. I think that none of us here would be in favor of that idea. Mysti- 
cism, the school of mystics, has ever been antagonistic to science. They never 
get any farther. They always say there is something beyond you can never 
explore —a safe position, but it does not help us very much in the progress of 
discovery. 

In the French Revolution there were many people ready to die for ideals, but 
that has been true in the history of the world. That is not a proof that the ideals 
are true. You have to examine these ideals in the light of experience, history, 
reason, and logic, before you can turn them to any practical benefit. It recalled to 
my mind an expression of Lacordaire’s in which he characterizes the expression 
“ liberty, equality, and fraternity ” as “ liberty to do what you please, equality with 
God, and fraternity with the devil.” 

With regard to these various movements, these great movements of the 
human race, I might commend to Mr. A a very instructive book. It is entitled 
The Psychology of Suggestion. It is an extremely instructive book. Though I do 
not agree with much the author says, he shows the effect that suggestion has on 
the human race, and how this has been exemplified in many of the intellectual and 
other movements of the times. And he has arranged in the chronological table at 
the end all the great movements in medizval times, to show one continuous effect 
of suggestion, and that in every age there has been some overwhelming idea 
occupying a nation’s or a people's thought. And that has been the result of the 
suggestion on the people of the time. He goes into it from a hypnotic point of 
view and shows the sociological effect it has upon the people. 

H: I -would say a few words on science and religion. I read a very remark- 
able statement made by a follower of Spinoza. He said: Formerly we had the 
tyranny of the churches and priests, but now we have the tyranny of the scientific 
man. This is my experience too. I do not know who have done the more harm 
in the world, but there are many people who are as foolish as the church people, 
because they have unlimited trust in the scientific man. For instance, the agnos- 
tics and materialists, who trust men like Darwin and Buchner. They were great 
philosophers, but we must be careful not to put our full trust in any man or 
mortal. It is my experience that science cannot explain everything. I think 
materialism, as it is preached by Buchner and other great men, is declining, or 
dying out. I think we must be very careful, if we make any progress, that we do 
not make a pope of any man, whether a great philosopher or great naturalist, but 
that we always discriminate between man and man. In my opinion, the only way 
of coming te a good conclusien is that we not only apply our mind, but do not 
forget that we have a heart. 

] Well, Mr. Chairman, if you want me to come among a company of 
mystics, I will come to a sociological society. ! have heard tonight, from different 
gentlemen who have been speaking, an interpretation of the term “ sociology,” 
and, as far as I can see, every man has a different interpretation to give. I do 
not see that there is any united thought or concentrated view to be learned from 
sociologists. 1 think it is a very false method to push truths on one side and to 
say you have to go to religion to find mysticism. I think the paper was a very 
clever paper, but I should say for busy men of this world the paper was altogether 
too long, that the words used were terribly technical, which, if the mystics here 
can understand, I confess I do not. And if we are to bring encyclopedias and 
dictionaries to interpret these words, I am afraid I must withdraw my nanie from 
the association. I came here with the object of learning, or imparting a bit of 
knowledge. If men speak to me in a language I cannot understand — surely our 
English language is broad enough — why should it be that men should write in 
other tongues if they have a handle behind their name or if they have not? I 
think the highest state of education a man may be in is to use simple terms that 
all may understand. 
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Now, I just wanted to say that Mr. A’s comments were very excellent. | 
think he was quote misapprehended by the gentleman on my left, when he stated 
that he (Mr. A) was opposed to science. I think he meant that there is something 
higher than the cold science of statistics, that there is beyond science a Being 
that is a spirit, and I call him God without shame, and that is all Mr. A 
believes in, and I believe in myself. At least I might believe in something more 
specific, if I were to state it. And the objection that these men mention in this 
paper — Augustine and other men among them — seems to involve the idea that 
Christianity is not progressive. I am a Christian man. 1 find I am far more 
progressive than very many men. What quotations I have heard men make here 
are generally inaccurate. A man here spoke about David. He said he chose a 
punishment that fell on his people instead of on himself. I remember that he 
could have chosen no punishment for himself. All three punishments offered by 
Jehovah would fall on the nation. I believe they were pestilence, the sword, and 
famine. There you see, there is an inaccuracy. And for another man to say that 
Christianity is not progressive is wide of the mark, because Christ was a soci- 
ologist in the true sense of the term, and I should be a true sociologist because | 
am a Christian man. 

J. Regarding the paper, I can only agree with another speaker when he said 
it was unfortunately entitled “ The Founders of Sociology.”” The writer hardly 
touched on the important work of sociologists, and of course he went too fai 
back in the history of men. He need not have gone farther back than Comte, and 
he must out of sheer honesty have given some account of Giddings, of Harvard 
University.’ 

As regards sociology, it is, if anything is, capable of concise definition. It is 
an endeavor to discover the laws which govern society, or govern life, and to 
classify them. Regarding the observations of many speakers, if we are going to 
ignore one of the greatest forces in human life, I must say we are preaching 
sociology from a very peculiar standpoint. We must study religion, and we must 
try to estimate its power as we must study science to estimate its power. But if 
we start off with the prepossession that science is everything, then we must make 
no progress whatever. We must have specialists for the different forces and 
specialists for classifying their results. There is no reason why we should not 
have a society with one man specializing on religion, and another on science, and 
another on socialism; and when all the papers are collected, it is quite possible 
to get a mind with sufficient synthetical power to give a paper that would be a true 
sociological paper, that would be an approximation of the forces operating on 
society. 

K- So far as I was able to judge, I did not gather that Mr. Branford was 
wishing to exclude religion, and I am not sure that any of those who have spoken 
wish that, unless it were Mr. A. He certainly seemed to have a strong objection 
to science, and he showed how he despised science by speaking of it as “ dry 
science,” “dry methods of science,”’ and by saying that it could do nothing, and 
that the spirit could do everything. He did not give us his definition of “ spirit,” 
nor did he, beyond his dogmatism, tell us what the spirit had done. For my part, 
I do not see what Mr. A meant in referring to “spirit” as being “ thought 
creative of action,” that constituting all the good, all the progress that has been 
made. For my part, I do not see how that dogmatism can be upheld and con- 
clusively proved, any more than the dogmatism that men of action have been 
responsible for everything and have been the people who have caused thought to 
be created. The two things must go together, as I understand life. 

The gentleman opposite to me, in his opening remarks, with which I had 
some sympathy, complained that he seemed to have fallen among mystics, and he 
objected accordingly. I agree with him so far as he made any expressions on 
mysticism, but then he went on to foist the term “ mystic” upon persons who 
thought that great value was to be obtained from the study of statistics. He 
seemed to think that statistics made the mystic. The very opposite is the fact, 
and if there is a class of people who can be called mystics, it is those who speak 


1 We must preserve this bit of local color! — Epirors. 
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of spiritualities. And, therefore, although feeling in agreement with him in his 
opening remarks, I must express the strongest disagreement with his concluding 
remarks. 

The Chairman: A Scotchman was once asked to define “ metaphysics,” and 
he said that “ when a person tried to define what he didn’t know to someone who 
did not understand, that was metaphysics.” We have had a heterogeneous mass of 
opinion. In the present day, when specialization has become daily more acute, 
sociology is really the most imperative necessity of the time. I think we may 
congratulate ourselves on having had a paper very fertile in producing debate and 
very fruitful in thought, so far as — winding the biograph, as I was—I may be 
supposed to have got any ideas of it. [Laughter.] 





REVIEWS. 


The School of Character in Prison. By Proressor CHARLES 
R. Henperson. An address before the Chaplains at the 
National Prison Congress held az Louisville, Ky., 1903. 
Published in the Annual Volume of Proceedings. 


Tue address of Professor Henderson is encouraging to ploddérs 
in pursuit of prison science, because it is a recognition, from this 
high religious and educational authority, of the natural and rational, 
not solely the supernatural and miraculous, in moral reformations, 
because it must serve to jog along the tardy chaplains who too exclu- 
sively preach introspection, to the neglect of circumspection; and 
because it points indexically beyond the ideal of prison schools to 
what all prisons ought to be: each a school of character — good 
character. 

The author’s first principle of methods, for such a school of 
character — “‘a man must be taught to know what he ought to will” 
— implies, as he has already affirmed in the same address, that 
“many prisoners have not practical moral discrimination.” This 
view is confirmed by this writer’s observations of prisoners; for of 
the many thousands so carefully examined none revealed a moral 
sense in connection with the crime, either preceding, perpetrating, or 
in retrospection. Such absence of moral discrimination should 
modify the common estimate of crimes and molar wickedness of 
criminals, and should teach us the probable uselessness of what the 
chaplains term “the direct appeal” when unsupported by a moral 
education. Sermonic appeals to the spiritual life must fail to per- 
suade the multitude to what is virtuous and honorable; for it is 
not in the nature of the mass of prisoners to obey a sense of shame, 
nor to abstain from vicious things because they are disgraceful, since 
they live according to the dictates of passion and pursue their own 
pleasures and the means of gratifying them. Of what is honorable 
and truly pleasant they have no idea, inasmuch as they never had a 
taste for it. Good taste is essentially a moral quality —is sub- 
jectively good character; so that the school of character may well 
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strive to cultivate a right appreciation of real excellence —a correct 
judgment. 

A rare condensation of the total pedagogic science is the second 
method principle laid down by the author: “ Ideas of right disposi- 
tion and conduct which are clearly, vividly, persistently, and agree- 
ably, with great variety, kept before the mind tend to take possession 
of the thought and pass on into emotion and action.’ The prac- 
ticability of greatly changing — improving —the habitual mental 
attitudes and moral estimates of a company of prisoners by means of 
persistent operation of what is usually understood by “ moral influ- 
ences” cannot be denied; but it should be remembered that such 
changes are by their very nature unconsciously developed —more the 
product of the total environment than of any single item of individual 
effort: and that the good influence of preacher or teacher depends 
more upon virtuous outgo from individual character than upon the 
choicest selection of sentiments and words expressed. That there 
may be such completeness of organization and harmony of adjust- 
ment between all functions and functionaries of a reformatory 
prison (the true character school) as shall effectually obsess the 
mass of prisoners with right ideas of disposition and behavior, may 
unhesitatingly be affirmed ; for I have known of at least one instance 
and institution where that attainment was quite accomplished, or 
very nearly approximated. Most certainly such should be the aim. 
The character school in prison should insist on right doing for the 
benefit of good habit, for the influence of tone of the whole establish- 
ment, and for the unexplained but actual psychical and moral taste to 
which such good conduct does unquestionably contribute. To this 
end strict disciplinary control is absolutely required: if it is wise to 
assume a virtue if you have it not, it is surely wisdom to practice 
virtuous conduct under compulsion, if one is not himself voluntarily, 
virtuously inclined. 

It is possible that the third principle stated in the address is a 
fundamental pedagogical principle which, as Professor Henderson 
says, may be duly appreciated by the best of trained teachers, but is 
not properly regarded by all preachers and prison chaplains. The 
principle is that self-activity helps to make ideas one’s own and more 
effective than when ideas are poured from pulpit or platform upon 
merely passive listeners. The sincere man who has something to say 
will get a hearing from his prisoner audience, but the persuasive 
power of public discourse and the prisoner’s attitude of sincerity 
are ordinarily much overestimated. After an exceptionally impres- 
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sive sermon to prisoners one of them said to me: “I rather think 
that man may himself believe what he said.” Lodgment of moral 
ideas is, however, better made by the Socratic method, and indirectly 
a religious or moral topic treated discursively, or by conversation 
between two competent conversationalists in presence of the pri- 
soners, or discussed pro and con by speakers and auditors, has proved 
the most efficient method. Too bald style of talk about God and 
goodness obstructs the aim. Prisoners instinctively close their 
minds against such pulpit ministrations. Put when such topics are 
indirectly presented, their minds remain more Open and receptive. 
Wonder is so akin to worship that to excite it leads on to self- 
discovery of high ideas, which is infinitely better than simply to be 
told about them. I shall not soon forget the evident religious 
impressiveness of three Sunday-morning talks to prisoners by a 
preacher broad-minded enough to omit for the time the common 
devotional items of Scripture reading, prayer, and singing from the 
service. The topics were: “A Morning in My Garden;” “ An 
Evening with the Stars ;” and “ The Ocean —A Voyage Thereon.”’ 
Another, on another occasion, by a teacher—perhaps the most 
powerful religious discourse of all I have known—was entitled 
“The Seen and Unseen ” —the latest science on these subjects. In 
none of the above-named addresses was there any mention by name 
or direct allusion to the Deity; yet, throughout each and all of them 
the thought obsessed our minds. 

Professor Henderson well says that the teacher of a character 
school in prison, if he is to be of any real use as educator of moral 
sense, must himself have insight into the universal. But he should 
not ostentatiously proclaim it; rather let the prisoners feel and find 
it for themselves. 

Z. R. Brockway. 

Ermira, N. Y. 


A History of Matrimonial Institutions, Chiefly in England and 
the United States; with an Introductory Analysis of the 
Literature and the Theories of Primitive Marriage and the 
Family. By Grorce Ettiott Howarp, Pxu.D., Profes- 
sorial Lecturer in the University of Chicago. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1904. 3 vols. Pp. xv+ 
473; 497; 449. $10. 

Tuis work is veritably a magnum opus. No work of sirhilar 
scope has heretofore been attempted, and Dr. Howard has carried 
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out his plan with great ability and conscientiousness — evidently at 
the cost of an almost inestimable amount of labor. 

As a preliminary to the study of the history of marriage in 
historical times Part I is devoted to the analysis and discussion of the 
theories of the origin of marriage and the family. This discussion 
is designed to serve as a background to the more special studies of 
marriage in England and the United States, but it cannot be ignored 
by specialists. Its value is increased also by the very full biblio- 
graphical notes preceding each chapter. 

Part 11, “ Matrimonial Institutions in England,” is the best and 
most accessible treatment of old English wife-purchase, the rise of 
ecclesiastical marriage, the rise of civil marriage, and the history of 
separation and divorce in England. A vast amount of literature on 
the subject of marriage has been digested. The bibliographical 
notes are continued in the section (and throughout the book), and 
the whole forms an introduction to the most important and original 
portion of the work— Part III, “ Matrimonial Institutions in the 
United States.” In this part the writer does a great deal of pioneer 
work of the highest value. He goes directly to the sources, making 
exhaustive use of the records of the colonial and provincial courts, 
the publications of historical societies, and the various compilations 
of statutes. Much of the material used in this section was consulted 


in manuscript form. The marriage customs of New England and 
of the southern and middle colonies are dealt with in an intimate 


and thoroughgoing manner, and this portion of the book is very 
fascinating reading, surpassing, without a doubt, the historical 
romances dealing with the same period. The history of divorce in 
the American colonies is treated in chap. xv, marriage legislation in 
the United States from 1776 to the end of 1903 is treated in chap. xvi, 
and divorce legislation for the same period in chap. xvii. From one 
standpoint —that of the reformer—these last chapters, and the 
last chapter of all—‘* Problems of Marriage and the Family,” — are 
the most important ones in the work. 

The anxious attention of the legal and social reformer is being especially 
directed to the character of our state legislation regarding marriage and 
divorce. To him therefore it is hoped the last three chapters may prove 
helpful. Summaries of statutes as they stood at particular dates have indeed 
appeared. The digest contained in the government Report is of great value 
for the time of its compilation; but no attempt seems ever to have been made 
to provide a systematic historical record. In these chapters —the result of 
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several years’ labor —the laws of all the states and territories enacted since 
the Revolution have been analyzed with some regard to details. ( Preface.) 


A very valuable and commendable feature of Dr. Howard's great 
work is the bibliography of marriage appended to Vol. Ill, com- 
prising 138 pages, and the most complete published. There are in 


addition a case index, and an excellent subject index. 

It would be difficult to name a recent work which is of so great 
interest at once to the historian, to the sociologist, and to the man 
of law as this one. We predict also that it will appeal strongly to 
the intelligent public. 

WitiiaM I. THoMas. 


Organised Labor, Its Problems, Purposes and Ideals, and the 
Present and Future of American Wage Earners. By Joun 
MitcHe.i. Philadelphia: American Book and Bible House, 
1903. Pp. 436. 

AFTER the works of Webb, Ely, Wright, Lloyd, Levasseur, 
Brooks, and others, it is difficult to make any new contributions to 
the descriptions of trade unions. Only when Mr. Mitchell touches the 
anthracite coal strike are we taken behind the scenes and made wit- 
nesses of the inner working of a great union under trial. But even the 
repetition of old material comes with a certain directness and sense 
of reality from one who has risen from the ranks of the miners and 
continues to be identified with them. Almost all the arguments for 
trade unions are developed and the stock objections met, and all in a 
candid, intelligent, and judicial temper. Assuming that he is both 
honest and well informed, the book will remain a primary document 
for the history of the trade-union movement in America. It will be 
corrected by criticism and supplemented by writers who bring to the 
subject more theoretical and historical learning ; but economists and 
social philosophers must derive material from such a mine as this, 
if they seek to understand and explain the movement of the wage- 
earners. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 

Getting a Living. By GrorGce L. BoLen. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1903. Pp. 769. 

Mr. Boxen tells us his views of elementary economics, trade 
unions, and all the proposed methods of improving the lot of wage- 
workers. The form of treatment is not systematic in the academic 
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sense, and the field covered is too great for final treatment of any 
one topic. Perhaps there is no absolutely new argument in the 
volume. And yet it is a useful book for its purpose, which, the 
author says, is to interpret the scholar to the people; and for this 
task his experience as a newspaper man has fitted him in a high 
degree. The industry of compilation is in itself impressive, and the 
explanations of many social phenomena show power of thought and 
insight which only a man in daily contact with business is likely to 
reveal in details. The materials in the footnotes often interrupt the 
flow of the argument, but they are convenient to have at hand, and 
the survey of opinions, richly illustrated with quotations, is brought 
up to date. The spirit and temper of the writer seem to be eminently 
judicial and fair. 


C. R. H. 


L’Alcoolisme et les moyens de le combattre, jugés par l'expé- 
ricnce. Par JAcQuEs BERTILLON, chef des travaux statis- 
tiques de la ville de Paris. Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 1904. 


Pp. 232. 
In the earlier part of this volume the statistician considers the 
physiological aspects of the problem, and reaches the conclusion that 


alcohol, even in moderate doses, if taken regularly, 1s poisonous. In 
the later part he discusses the results of experiments with regulation 
in various countries — monopoly, license, local option, prohibition, 
the Norwegian system, and all the forms of suasion. His conclu- 
sion 1s in favor of the Gothenburg system and the instruction of 
children in the schools. There is no use to reason with a drinker; 
he is beyond argument. And the prospect for France: “On ne fera 
rien. Laissez faire! Laissez passer! . . .. La France périra donc 
pour ce double motif: moindre nombre des homnes, moindre valeur 
des hommes. Le pis est que la France mourra déshonorée.” Sterility 
and drunkenness will destroy her. A lugubrious outlook for the final 


sentence. C. m. oi. 


A Handbook on the Prevention of Tuberculosis. Published by 
the Charity Organization Society, New York city, 1903. 

Pp. 388. 
MEDICAL men are primarily the fountains of knowledge in 
respect to the nature of a disease and the best methods of dealing 
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with it; but they must take social workers into partnership if they 
make their knowledge useful to mankind. There should be —and, 
fortunately, there generally is—a good understanding between 
physicians and the agencies of charity. The Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis appointed by the C. O. S. of New York 
city has rendered the general public an important service by pub- 
lishing this report and the accompanying papers. The discussion 
will tend to co-ordinate the different agencies in this field, “and to 
promote action by state, municipality, private institutions, and indi- 
vidual citizens.””’ The program of the committee is to work for relief 
of the individual consumptive, to secure suitable food, provide 
sanatoria, dispensaries, nurses, and physicians for the poor, and 
promote preventive measures. 


The Village Problem. By Grorce F. Mittin. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 180. 

Tue problem of the -village is the method of bringing back the 
English laborers from the crowded city to the land. The method 
proposed is the purchase of land by government, and establishing 
communities directed by experts and carrying on agricultural and 
manufacturing pursuits side by side. Incidentally in presenting his 
argument the author, a newspaper reporter, gives interesting facts 
about the productivity of the soil when cultivated by a laborer who 
owns all the product, and about the conditions of working people in 


rural England. C.R. H. 


God’s Children. By JaAMEs ALLMAN. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 1903. Pp. 113. 

A BOOKLET from a socialist, written in the form of an allegory, 
in denunciation of a church which is hypocritical, and of economists 
who have no souls. Quite good Christian doctrine this, in which 
both honest parsons and real economists will find much to approve. 
Whether the literary quality makes it worth while to furnish this 
particular capsule to disguise the dose must be left to the department 
of literature to decide. Cj &. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


On the Relation of Sociology to the Social Sciences and to Philosophy. 
a 


The prime postulate of a science of society is the inclusion of human phe- 
nomena within the unity of nature. Thus only can social phenomena be subjected 
to those precise observations which may be resumed in general formule called 
natural laws. To Comte is due the establishment of this idea of extending 
natural law to human societies. But the sociology of Comte was in actual con- 
struction philosophical rather than scientific; i. ¢., it was characterized by 
general views, and a certain indifference for factual detail and the researches of 
specialists. The same is true of the sociology of Spencer. But by demonstrating 
the applicability of the evolution hypothesis to human societies as well as to 
the physical and the biological worlds, Spencer still more closely linked human 
to natural phenomena. In other respects, Spencer also helped to complete and 
rectify the general conceptions of the Comtist sociology. Thus, for example, in 
positing the differentiation of social types, ignored by Comte, Spencer opened 
the way for those taxonomic studies necessary for a scientific classification of 
human societies. 

Most subsequent sociologists have continued the Comte-Spencer tradition of 
seeking to discover the general laws of social evolution by speculative rather 
than observational methods. But meantinie, and especially during the past half- 
century, there has been taking place in the several social sciences, which have 
grown up outside the general conceptions of sociology, a revolution which is 
tantamount to a creation or recreation of these specialisms as departments of 
sociology. 

In effecting this revolutionary change of the social sciences from a more 
literary and philosophic to a more scientific basis, the chief methodological 
factor has teen the introduction of the historical and the comparative method, 
more especially in application to the evolutions of institutions. 

Thus, the several social sciences have, more or less independently and 
automatically, been reorganizing themselves on a sociological basis, but without 
explicit reference to philosophical synthesis; while, at the same time, recent 
sociologists have tended to work in comparative isolation from the specialists. 
Thus, at the present time is manifested a certain tendency to create a general 
science of sociology outside, and in some degree opposed to, the several 
specialisms concerned with the scientific study of different departments and 
aspects of human society. Thus there is developing in social studies a position 
which is the very negation of that which Comte posited as the necessary 
foundation of a science of sociology. 

How to arrest these perilous tendencies toward isolation —isolation of 
the social sciences one from another, and of general sociology from the mass of 
the social sciences ? 

The sociologist must recognize that in no other way can a unified science 
of society be developed than by the systematization of all scientific specialisms 
which are essentially sociological in character. As conspicuous examples of such 
necessary and legitimate sociological specialisms, the following may be mentioned : 
the comparative study of institutions, as transformed and developed by juristic 
historians like Maine, philosophical historians like Fustel de Coulanges, and 
their successors; economics, as pursued by investigators of the type of 
Schmoller and Bucher; anthropology, as developed by Prichard, Waitz, Gerland, 
Morgan, McLennan, etc.; comparative ethics, as studied by A. H. Post, 
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Steinmetz, etc.; comparative religion and folklore, as studied by Tylor, 
Robertson Smith, Frazer, Nutt, Hartland, etc.; comparative psychology, as 
established by Lazarus, Steinthal, and their successors; social statistics, as 
continued by the successors of Quételet; social geography, as studied by 
Ratzel. 

Thus the specialization of which sociology has need, in order to become a 
truly positive science, is already a well-established movement, but one very 
imperfectly organized. To aid in the perfecting of this organization is the task 
that lies immediately to the hand of the sociologist. Among the more con- 
spicuous of existing imperfections may be mentioned (1) the want of a sufficiently 
wide and effective recognition of the interdependence and unity of all social 
phenomena, as a necessary working hypothesis; (2) the tendency of the specialists 
to multiply entities needlessly (like the “judicial conscience” of Post), and 
satisfy themselves with facile explanations and naive simplicist formule; (3) the 
tendency to interpret all social phenomena in terms of one specialism (as in the 
“economic,” or the “ religious interpretation of history’); (4) the tendency of 
contiguous specialisms unconsciously to overlap (like religion and jurisprudence, 
social geography and demography, etc.) ; (5) the tendency of specialisms to move 
at random without adequate conception of a definite purpose, and hence not only 
to waste efiort, but aiso to leave important areas of the sociological field 
uncultivated. 

What the sociologist specially needs to do in correction of these imper- 
fections is to interpenetrate the diverse technical studies more fully with the 
sociological conception of unity. It is true that these specialisms are themselves 
spontaneously moving toward this directing idea (i. e., are acquiring the soci- 
ological orientation), but with slow and halting steps. To work toward accentu- 
ating the movement and making it more conscious, more precise, is the urgent 
problem of sociology. It is only through the systematization of the several 
social sciences that the Comtist conception will cease to be a _ philosophical 
aspiration, aad become a reality. For the unity of the social kingdom cannot 
hope to find an adequate expression in a few general and philosophical formule 
detached from the facts and the detail of specialist research. An adequate soci- 
ology can have for its organ only a body of sciences distinct, but animated by the 
sentiment of their solidarity. And it may be predicted that these sciences once 
organized will return with accumulated interest to philosophy what they have 
borrowed from it. 


II. 


The urgent problems that confront the general sociologist at the present 
juncture are methodological and historical. Most pressing is the systematization 
of the several sociological specialisms. For on the adequacy of the organization 
of the extant body of knowledge depends the effective co-operation of the differ- 
ent groups of specialists; and on it also depends the doctrinal unification from 
which may be derived general precepts for the guidance of social action. 

3y sociological specialisms is meant the researches of investigators who 
specialize on some particular aspect of human phenomena — such as the historical, 
the political, the economic, the ethical, the psychological, the anthropological, etc. 
These specialisms have, for the most part, grown up as independent autonomous 
studies, without the self-discipline that comes from an adequate consciousness of 
their own historical evolution and of their own methodological apparatus. Hence 
it is that they have been, and are, without the controlling and unifying influence 
of a common ideal. Such unificatory principles as have hitherto been most 
readily available are survivals of a pre-evolutionary culture, and therefore 
inoperative for the synthesis of evolutionary science 

The deficiency of order and systematization in the interrelations of the 
several sociological specialisms is to be taken as a reflex of a corresponding 
deficiency of order and system in the interrelations of the different departments 
of practical life — economic, political, educational, ethical, etc. But it does not 
follow that the organization of the several sociological specialisms into an ade- 
quate working system should not precede the reorganization of practical life and 
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conduct. On the contrary, it is a primary postulate of consciously methodized 
science that theoretical must precede practical reconstruction. 

But the interdependence of social theory and practice does necessitate the 
classification of the social sciences being treated as a parallel and correlative 
problem with the classification of the social arts. By “classification” it is here 
intended to convey no implication as to specific generic and ordinal differentiation, 
but merely the acquisition of such common understanding of the relation of parts 
to the whole and of theory to practice as is needed for a working systematization 
available for the effective co-operation of sociological specialists. In short, the 
contention is that the main requirement at the present moment, as regards 
general sociology, is an abstract mapping of the existing field of verified and 
verifiable sociological knowledge. 

What are the resources available for this abstract mapping of the sociological 
field? A preliminary question is this: How tar does the history of biology 
afford a suggestive instance of a parallel problem? The schematization of a 
large number of practically independent and dispersive specialisms by sub- 
ordination to a few elemental categories of known relationship has been more or 
less fully achieved in biology. The value of this systematization in suggesting 
a parallel schematization and nomenclature of sociological specialisms is, it must 
be remembered, a totally different problem from that of the traditional “ biological 
analogy.” In any case, it is only an item in the enumeration of resources. 

These resources, apart from such as are contained within the sociological 
specialisms themselves, are, in the first instance, those available for the general 
problem of the classification (i. e., the systematization) of the whole circle of the 
sciences and the arts. For every science and every art has a threefold social 
aspect, viz., in respect of (1) historical derivation, (2) practical dependence on 
co-operative effort, and (3) every science being an integrate, and every art an 
aggregate, of social experience. The sciences collectively are just that part of 
social experience which has evolved a conscious need of systematization. But by 
the great majority of scientists this need has been explicitly felt on zsthetic and 
economic grounds only. The needed ethic has remained implicit, and can be 
brought into consciousness, and therefore made scientifically verifiable, only by 
explicit reference to the arts collectively and in detail. In other words, a con- 
trolling science of sociology is, as Comte showed, a necessary postulate of science 
itself. 

Traditionally, a problem that has belonged more to philosophy than to science, 
the classification of the sciences, is thus essentially sociological. But in passing 
over from philosophy to sociology, the problem of necessity takes on a more 
specifically historical aspect; for, as an evolutionist, the sociologist treats it not 
as a mere systematization of contemporary experience, but as a phase of a 
continuing process, which has to be carried back as far as historical data reach, 
and also projected forward into the immediate future. The sociological evolu- 
tionist is concerned primarily with origins, but ultimately and supremely with 
ideals; and through the formulation of its larger generalizations as ideals, 
sociology may hope to achieve the necessary return from theory to practice. The 
derived practice asumes, of course, the form of rational art based on applied 
science, and aims at replacing empirical art based on unanalyzed experience. 

The universal interdependence of social phenomena thus imposes on the 
sociologist, working as he does under the conception of evolution, the threefold 
task: (1) of constructing a reasoned account of the existing phase of that inter- 
action of the sciences and of the arts which we call contemporary civilization ; 
(2) of reconstructing the corresponding phases, which historically have pre- 
ceded and developed the contemporary phase; and (3) of working out ideals of 
more ordered development for the future. 

If the word “occupation” be taken, not in its economic sense, but as 
signifying any and every form of human endeavor, past, present, and future, 
then the most generalized statement of the problem of pure sociology is to 
describe, to explain, and to forecast the evolution of human occupation. To 
address himself to this task —in part methodological and abstract, in part his- 
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torical and concrete —is, it is contended, for the sociologist a specialism as 
definitive and legitimate as any of the other larger and more important specialisms 
of science.—— Abstract of two papers — I, by Proressor Durkueim, and II, by Mr. 
BRANFORD -— presented at a meeting of the Sociological Society at the School of 
Economics and Political Science, University of London, June 20, 1904. (Note.— 
The writer of the second paper desires to call particular attention to the two 
following among existing classifications of the social sciences: (a) that in use 
in the Année soctologique; and (b) that adopted from Professor Geddes by Dr. 
Haddon in his Presidential Address to the Anthropological Institute, 1903.) 


The Education of the Stranger.— The problem, the solution of which is 
attempted in the education of the Filipinos, is a unique one. Nothing less is 
undertaken than to bring into political co-operation members of two distinct 
races. Behind the mental life of the individual Filipino of today there lies the 
background of centuries of racial ideas and instincts. This traditional intellectual 
attitude is primarily barbarous, but is covered with a thin coating of European 
influence and civilization. It is upon this foundation that American education 
in the islands must be built. 

From the first a policy of repression, such as that adopted by the Dutch in 
Java, was most carefully avoided. Filipino ability and ambition were provided 
with every opportunity for development. One of the greatest needs, especially in 
the stimulation of industrial achievement among the natives, is the presence of 
practical examples of modern industrial life round about him. In the absence of 
such examples, his interest in things industrial flags. 

The most important step in the educational program which has been taken 
thus far is the opportunity provided the natives for learning the English language. 
The strong desire for its mastery which was manifested gives promise of most 
happy results in the breaking up of the prevailing narrowness and provincial 
jealousy which followed the absence of a common speech. Another advantage 
which may be looked for is the possibility of a political régime of a popular 
character, involving and interesting the natives of all parts of the islands. 
Through American books and periodicals knowledge of the spirit of our institu- 
tions and of the progress of civilized thought will become at once accessible. 

Every legislative ect is, of necessity, more or less of an experiment. In 
devising an educational system for the Filipinos, it was specially difficult to fore- 
cast all of the conditions under which it would be required to operate. The 
transformation of education from a religious to a secular function, in accordance 
with the American doctrine of the separation of church and state; the substitu- 
tion of a new language; the transportation from beyond the seas of teachers — 
some of them women — who should lay the foundations of free education and 
civilization in a semi-barbarous land —these truly were momentous steps in the 
solution of a great and vastly significant problem. 

The great civilizations of the past have succumbed either to an invasion or to 
a recrudescence of barbarism, and the final perpetuity of civilization can be made 
certain only by such an extension of the dominant culture to the hitherto unreached 
races as shall render these calamitous recurrences impossible.— Bernarp Moses, 
in International Quarterly, March-June, 1904. E. B. W. 


Labor Problems of the Twentieth Century.— Democracy has made legal 
great combinations both of capital and of labor, and thus far has placed few 
obstacles in the path of their becoming increasingly monopolistic in their respec- 
tive spheres. By means of the joint agreement it is possible for the labor and 
capital of a given industry completely to control the price of their commodity, 
limited only by the consuming power of the public. This method of abstinence on 
the part of the consumer is the only real limit to the power of such combinations. 
Where the necessaries of life are involved, the danger is a serious one; and it is 
possible that the legislatures which created the right of association will hereafter 
limit that right, or restrict the purposes for which the right shall be exercised. 
Supervision of the operations of railroads, steamship companies, banks, insurance 
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and other companies has already produced admirable results in protecting the 
public against monopolistic control. 

In order that monopolistic tendencies and industrial violence may not 
encroach upon the ideas of individual liberty and free competition, several modi- 
fications of existing labor conditions seem necessary. (1) Steadiness and security 
of employment through mutual agreement or sliding scales of wages will do much 
to prevent frequent contests over fluctuations in wages. (2) A settled place of 
abode tor the laborer, to which he may become attached and in which he may 
rear his family, is essential. The managers of a factory ought to live in the 
same place with the work-people, in order that they may all have common local 
interests and daily friendly relations. (3) The workman should have, first, a voice 
in the discipline of the works, including that very important part of discipline, 
the dealing with complaints; and, secondly, a direct pecuniary interest besides 
wages in the proceeds of the combined application of the capital and the labor to 
the steady production of salable goods. The workman who has contributed to the 
reputation of the product and to the good-will of the establishment believes that 
he has earned something more than the wages paid him, and a share in the 
pecuniary value of this good-will would give him the opportunity and purpose to 
serve generously and proudly the establishment with which he is connected. The 
rising wage —rising, that is, with years and experience —and the pension or 
retiring allowance at disability will, it is to be hoped, continue to spread through 
our industrial system. 

Such wasteful and stupid methods of adjustment as strikes, boycotts, and 
lockouts should give place to conference and discussion. Furthermore, since com- 
petition in industries, trades, and professions provides the indispensable oppor- 
tunity for progress, any tendency to substitute monopoly for freedom should be 
earnestly deprecated. Democracy, finally, will always believe in every man’s doing 
his best, and being free to do his best. The labor union’s too frequent effort to 
restrict the efficiency and the output of the individual workman should, therefore, 
be met with profound distrust, for we are told to bear one another’s burdens, 
and to make every man’s burden no heavier than the weakest can bear.— Presi- 
DENT CuHarirs W. Etltort, in Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1904. 


E. B. W. 


A Concrete Case for a Scientific Method.— How to meet the need tor 
larger salaries for ministers is a question which is receiving careful consideration 
in many quarters. The conventional answer is: Get the churches to give more 
for the purpose, or possibly ask ministers to be more self-sacrificing. That is, 
put your hand en the best remedy you can think of and apply it vigorously, then 
try something else. This is working by rule of thumb. 

Now let us go at the problem more scientifically, remembering that, as Mr. 
Huxley used to say, “science is, after all, only trained and organized common- 
sense."”” Assuming that we have all the facts before us, as to where these 
small-salaried ministers are —in city, village, or country town — with many or 
few churches near them, a native or foreign population, and so on, let us call to 
our aid one branch of scientific study, known as the comparative method. 

We begin with the sociological principle that the local church, the school, the 
factory, and the town are each essentially similar types in four classes of institu 
tions. They are, therefore, comparable with each other, and the changes in the 
others must help us see what may happen in the church. How, for example, have 
structural and functional changes in the three affected the support of adminis 
tration? The briefest outline of two is all that can be given, but it will show the 
method and its value. 

The school district was nearly the unit of the educational work of fifty years 
ago. It hired its own teachers, and paid them as it could afford. Each teacher 
taught a little of everything in unmethodical ways and with little supervision. 
Studies were uncorrelated, the product was often poor. and the pay small. 

All this has gradually changed. Consolidation, division of labor, expert work 
and supervision, with other features of systematic organization, have brought 
better pay and better results. 
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Take another example —the little factory of our fathers’ time. Here the 
change is less dependent on law for its shape. Economic interest has been the 
chief force. The little factory of thirty years ago was a simple affair. One man, 
a partnership of two or three, or a little company of resident stockholders, both 
owned and operated it. Sometimes, however, a superintendent with a small salary 
had it in charge. A variety of things were done by people who turned their 
hands to various kinds of work. All the processes of manufacture were completed 
in this one mill, or in that and the homes near by. The little factory bought its 
own supplies, sold its own goods and managed its own affairs directiy. 

Now the little factories have grown into big ones, or have disappeared except 
where special conditions have favored them. With dams raised, enlarged reser- 
voirs, improved water wheels and steam, they have increased power. Corporations 
of non-resident stockholders and associations of these in trusts have widened 
their constituency of control and service, and lifted them above the provincial 
limitations of other days. The processes of spinning, dyeing, weaving, and others 
are carefully separated, otten divided between different companies. Careful spe 
cialization and the most economic adjustments are made so that each part of the 
work is exactly fitted both in quantity and quality to the needs of the whole. 
Superintendence, bookkeeping, buying, selling are assigned to well-trained experts. 
Large salaries become possible and are cheerfully paid to competent officials. 

Like changes may be found in political institutions, though here the move- 
ment has been much slowcr, since it has covered a far longer period. For the 
exigencies of government began centuries ago to compel peoples to go through 
them. The point directly bearing on our study is that the efficiency and com- 
pensation of the chief servants of communities, organized for various objects, is 
largely dependent on their structure, and that increase of salary has come as 
better organization has made it possible. 

Lastly, we now turn to the little churches and see how far their structural 
changes affect this problem. The little church is as common as ever, and perhaps 
smaller than ever. And the large church is constitutd in very much the same way 
that the small one is. A greater variety of things is now done in most churches, 
and the teacher and chief official of the church has far more interests and kinds 
of work than his predecessor of fifty years ago. Pulpit, Sunday school, Endeavor 
Society, catechetical class, weekly conference meeting, and the home, for example, 
are all at work in religious instruction, but with little well-defined limits for each. 
Missionary interest is cared for in three or four ways. And so with other work. 

The official head of the church is a teacher in all sorts of subjects. He is 
also a pastor and a director of a collection of unorganized, uncorrelated societies 
and committees. He is a leader in civic reform and philanthropies. He is 
unable in his various distractions to do anything extremely well. His is the one 
calling in life that has profited little by specialization. On the contrary, the 
drift in his case is all the other way. He is the one highly trained man who does 
not have the advantages of system and specialization. 

Such a method of study forces upon the attention the larger and inclusive 
problem of the possible reconstruction of our entire ecclesiastical system. The 
other part of the comparative method, which discovers the differences in the types 
to which the local church belongs, and estimates their due force in continuing the 
present system in church structure, is an important scientific agency in the sug- 
gested line of study. But that must be left with the mere mention of it. 

A dozen other practical problems before our churches need to be surveyed by 
this and other methods of scientific study before we can wisely say much about 
their solution. Many of these, like the one I have selected, are so far within the 
province of comparative sociology that under the methods of this new department 
of science they will quickly take on new significance and yield unexpectedly rich 
results. I know of no more promising field for practical results in use of scientific 
methods than that afforded by the urgent questions that our Congregational 
churches are constantly raising, but which so far generally get little more than a 
purely empirical treatment.—- Rev. Samuecr W. Dike, LL.D., in the Congrega- 
tionalist, May 7, 1904. 
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The Lack of the Power of Generalization among the Negroes.— To what 
as the inferiority of the natural races to be attributed? To what extent intellectual 
lack is conditioned by the physical organization of the individual, and to what 
extent by the social organization of the group, is an open question. An attempt 
will be made here to determine only whether there is an intellectual advantage 
entirely peculiar to the more highly endowed races, in which the lower peoples 
have little or no share. The power of generalization is the most characteristic 
mental trait of man, and one which especially marks the more highly developed 
races and individuals. It appears relatively late in life, and disappears in old age 
when the mental powers begin to decay. It is only natural, then, that if the lower 
races possess inferior mental powers, they should exhibit a lack in respect of 
generalization. 

Proverbs offer a simple and indisputable proof of the existence of the ability 
to generalize on the part of a people. The proverb reveals the perception of 
similarities between things which are, in general, regarded as different, and a 
general principle is enunciated which is made to apply to particular events. Both 
of these points is evident in such a proverb as, “‘ People who live in glass houses 
must not throw stones.” This form of generalization is common, not only among 
the less highly developed classes of our own society, but also among the nature 
races, as, for example, the West Africans, whose proverbs are reported by Ellis. 
Many of these proverbs are parallels to our own, while others, although different, 
show as great a degree of penetration; for example, such as: “It is easy to cut 
in pieces a dead elephant,”’ and “He who does not understand the weaver-bird’s 
call complains at the noise which it makes.” 

Thus we see that the power of generalization belongs among the intellectual 
possessions of the nature races, and we may expect to account for their backward- 
ness less upon grounds of mental deficiency than in view of their failure to con- 
centrate their intellectual powers upon mechanical invention, and other socially 
important matters— WiLt1Am I. Tuomas, “‘ Der Mangel an Generalisationsver- 
modgen bei den Negern,” in Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, April 16, 1904. 

E. B. W. 


Reasonable Rates. — States may fix local rates for public service, but 
decisions of the United Siates Supreme Court have swept away the power of states 
to make their rates conclusive. This result has been reached gradually through 
a line of decisions under the Fourteenth Amendment, providing that states may 
not take property without due process of law. 

In the earlier decisions the court recognized the finality of state legislation on 
To quote from Munn vs. Illinois, 1876: ‘“ The controlling fact 
is the power to regulate at all. If that exists, the right to establish the maximum 
of charge, as one of the means of regulation, is implied.” By 1885 a fundamental 
change had taken place in the position of a portion of the court on the question 
of state power over rates for public service. in a decision rendered that year the 
court says: “ From what has been said, it is not to be inferred that this power 
of limitation or regulation is itself without limit.” If the power to regulate is 
itself regulated by some other and higher power the former may be held within 
any desired limits. The above quotation must mean therefore, an assertion by 
the court of its power to review rates fixed by a state. 

In 1889 the court was divided as to the ultimate authority in which the 
power to regulate and fix rates resided, a long dissenting opinion having been 
delivered in support of the finality of the legislative authority in such cases. But 
as new judges came onto the supreme bench, the support given by the court to this 
view grew less. Recently it was expressly stated to be the power and duty of the 
court “to inquire whether a body of rates prescribed by a legislature is unjust 
and unreasonable, and such as to work a practical destruction to rights of 
property, and if found so to be, to restrain its operation.” At the same time the 
court was careful to avoid laying down as a general principle that failure to pro- 
duce some profit is conclusive proof of the injustice of a rate fixed by law. 

In 1896 the court held that “it cannot be said that a corporation is entitled, 
as of right, and without reference to the interests of the public, to realize a 


the fixing of rates. 
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given per cent, upon its capital stock. When the question arises whether the 
legislature has exceeded its constitutional power in prescribing rates to be 
charged by a corporation controlling a public highway, stockholders are not the 
only persons whose rights or interests are to be considered.” In 18098 the rule was 
laid down that the basis of calculations as to reasonable rates of a corporation 
“ must be the fair value of the property being used by it for the convenience of 
the public.” This statement, with others in the opinion, appears to limit “ fair 
value ” to that of the physical property and to exclude franchise valuations. 
Finally, a decision in 1901 still further limited state powers in the regulation 
of rates, laying down the principle that a state may not fix a maximum rate 
applicable cnly to businesses having a certain large amount of traffic.— Aton D. 
ApaMs, in Journal of Politica! Economy, December, 1903. i We 


Principles of Municipal Organization.—- The government of American 
cities is generally admitted to be a conspicuous failure. Present efforts looking 
in the direction of bettering conditions make use of civic leagues and reform 
associations as extraneous, moral influences in counteracting what seems to be a 
normal tendency toward corruption. What is it in our municipal situation that 
gives rise to this pernicious “ normal tendency” ? The cause must lie either (1) 
in a defect of character in the people, or (2) in a defect in the organization of 
government. In support of the first cause there is great weight of authority. 
The points usually urged are as follows: (a) Levity of character. This, however, 
is not borne out by our experience in the administration of other governmental 
institutions, nor by the success of municipal government in Canada, where the 
people are of very much the same character as our own. The second charge, 
(b) lack of public spirit, is not sustained when we consider the achievements of 
public-spirited men in other directions than that of municipal government. 
Another defect of men, rather than of methods, which is sometimes urged, is 
(c) the wickedness of local politicians. This seems to be hardly a sufficient 
explanation, especially in view of the fact that complete changes in the personnel 
of city government seldom produce more than temporary improvement. This 
failure, by the way, is probably due to the entire absence of control of methods 
by officials of a city —a fact in marked contrast to conditions prevailing in busi- 
ness administration, where the achievement of a certain result is almost the only 
requirement, administration and method of control being alike left to the dis- 
cretion of the responsible official. (d) Commercialism is by many regarded as the 
secret of the condition of city governments. It would seem that the relation of 
trusteeship, when unsupported by self-interest, is often debauched by the commer- 
cial spirit, especially in situations where the details of transactions can be covered 
up and kept from general knowledge. In the evolution of strictly commercial 
enterprises, periods of notoriously fraudulent practices are, however, succeeded 
by a regularized and normal commercialism which gives little occasion for such 
conditions to arise. Compare, for example, the early and later management of 
railways. But in politics the curse persists. We must look further for the special 
solution of our problem. (e¢) Hard-headed business-men as well as party bosses 
are apt to regard the features of our municipal rule as incidental to democratic 
government as not ideal but necessary accompaniments of popular government. 
But again that the fault does not lie in the democratic character of our municipal 
government is proved by the eminent success of the decidedly more democratic 
municipal institutions of Great Britain. We may conclude that the charge that 
defect in the character of the people is the cause of our municipal conditions is 
unfounded. 

To turn now to the hypothesis of a defect in the organization of government, 
we find that among the various and often peculiar forms of municipal government 
in this country and abroad, there exists only one generic difference between the 
type in the United States and that found elsewhere — namely, that, whereas every- 
where else the legislative and executive departments of city government are 
connected, in the United States they are disconnected. The evils of the boss system 
seem to be coextensive with the limits of this peculiarly American practice of 
rendering independent of one another these two functions of government. The 
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vital principle of the boss system is that it furnishes this connection between the 
executive and legislative departments. A closer union of these departments of 
municipal government will dispense with the boss and the machine as the basis of 
administrative connection. By abolishing their office, its emoluments will be 
turned into the public treasury. 

A practical program of municipal government would include a considerable 
extension of the powers of the executive, so as to give to the mayor the right of 
complete legislative initiative, even to the point of fixing the time at which a vote 
shall be taken: the administrative officers of the city would participate in the 
deliberations of the legislative body; while the latter could no longer dictate 
appointments to the executive as the price of legislative co-operation. It should be 
observed that the introduction of these principles of organization will work no 
sudden cure, although they will cause immediate improvement. 

There are limitations upon municipal efficiency which rest upon conditions not 
affected by the principles outlined. So long as municipal suffrage rests upon the 
same basis as political suffrage, instead of upon a basis appropriate to the 
management of a business undertaking, there will be elements of corruption 
present. Another limitation upon the beneficial results of improved organization 
is found in the tendency of municipal elections to involve, in addition to the 
question, “ How shall your municipal business be conducted?” the further question, 
“How much enforcement of law do you want?” In such cases the election is 
apt to resolve itself into a struggle to reach and use the police power for some 
special purpose, a condition of things full of incitement to fanaticism on the one 
hand, and vice on the other.— Henry Jones Forp, in Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences, March, 1904. E. f 


Sociology and the Social Sciences (II).— “ Relation of Sociology to His- 
tory,” Lecture by M. Ch. Seignobos.— Let us commence with a definition of terms. 
By “ sociology’ we must understand the whole of that precise knowledge which 
has for its object men living in society. Like biology it consists of two successive 
series of operations: (1) empirical knowledge, descriptive of the objects of 
research, analogous to zodlogy and botany; (2) an abstract science of general 
laws of social phenomena, analogous to biology. History is concerned with all past 
social facts which we may no longer observe directly. It is only a method of 
investigation employed in the absence of the normal method — direct observation. 
The word “history” has a double meaning: the method of study by the aid of 
documents, and the empirical kxowledge of past social phenomena. 

What need has sociology of the knowledge of the past? In order that it may 
complete its inventory of the social world, whether it be in order to study the 
evolution of societies or of present, actual social phenomena, it must rely upon 
the results of historical research. The method, too, of history —the indirect, 
documentary method — it must also make use of, with all the canons of historical 
criticism, in the scrutiny of the materials which the study even of present social 
phenomena causes to accumulate. In short, history plays the same role for soci- 
ology that paleontology does for biology. 

What services, on the other hand, does the direct study of present human 
phenomena render to history? In the other descriptive sciences there is present a 
material reality which serves as the framework of the science, but in the case of 
history there is no such concrete point of departure. The historian must present 
to himself in imagination the facts with which his science deals, and often 
unconsciously he interrogates his facts in the light of the present, the only society 
which he knows directly —a practice which is unfortunately very often without 
either reflection or method. Now, it is of sociology that he must demand the 
framework upon which the facts of history may group themselves. And one may 
say that historians, without knowing it, follow the sociological conceptions of 
their time; they give to the different sorts of phenomena a different proportional 
importance which varies with their age. Thus sociology is necessary to history 
in order to furnish it a working conception by the aid of which a complete and 
intelligent exhibit may be made of the data at hand regarding each past society, 
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and, further, in order to aid it in seeking the causes of social changes by furnish- 
ing a methodical comparison of different evolutions. 

Thus history and sociology render one another mutual services, by providing 
one another with: (1) methods of work —- history a method of analysis, sociology 
a method of synthesis; (2) bodies of knowledge — history the knowledge of past 
evolutions, sociology the knowledge of causes drawn from the observation of 
actual society. So long as sociology shall not have settled upon its vocabulary, it 
will be best for each study to preserve its own. If the historian today should 
adopt the vucabulary of one school of sociology, it would only complicate the work 
of the others. History, then, will make known the facts in common language — 
language which everyone understards, giving to words a precise and concrete 
meaning and avoiding abstractions; while to sociology will fall the further task 
of formulating the general laws of social phenomena. 

Lecture by M. C. Bouglé.—In sociological researches it is not enough that 
sociology should draw upon psychology and biology; it must utilize the data fur 
nished by the historian. It is necessary for the sociologist to know and to practice 
historical methods. Sociology cannot content itself with being either an illustrated 
psychology or a transposed biology; it must be an analyzed and compared history. 

But does history have any need of sociology? The historian binds facts 
together, explaining one fact by another fact, but does not concern himself with the 
knowledge of laws. If one can explain historical facts without having recourse to 
sociology, of course the historian may leave it out of account; but that is the 
question. As a matter of fact, if the narratives of the historians seem to us to 
offer explanations, it is in proportion as, apart from individual accidents, they take 
account of the constant relations which unite social phenomena. The entire 
explanatory thread of their recitals is found, in a word, in the sociological laws 
expressed or implied to which they make reference. But how much more inte! 
ligible would be the explanations if these laws of social phenomena were handled 
consciously and methodically! — Marcet Pournin, “ La sociologie et les sciences 
sociales,” in Revue internationale de sociologie, March, 1904. E. B. W. 


Neighborhood Evolution.—Away out in Kansas I once overheard a man 


talk with bated breath of Middle Alley in Philadelphia. It stood for all that was 
unsavory in social life, and for half a century had carried the palm. Today Middle 
Alley ‘s only a tradition, and when visitors try to find it they experience diffi- 
culty, because the street has changed its name; and, when found, they are dis 
appointed, for it bears none of its former characteristics, and the whole 
neighborhood is very much like others where poor and ignorant people live. 

But what has produced this change in a community that bore a world-wide 
unsavory reputation? About eleven years ago two social settiements planted 
themselves in the heart of this community, the College Settlement and Neighbor- 
hood House: and these, with the influence of the Starr Center on the west flank 
and Bedford Street mission on the south, proved the forces which have altered 
the entire social life of the community. None of these was a mission in the 
accepted sense, and two were strictly social settlements. Planted in the midst of 
unsanitary surroundings, the residents began to live their lives, and at once the 
unsanitary surroundings became apparent. This led to a complete system of 
under-drainage and street-paving which made it possible for Neighborhood House 
to have the first bath-tu in the street and to pump its cellar, which was filled with 
sewage. Thus far the residents merely took care of themselves, but in doing so 
the entire community received the benefit. Others could now have bath-tubs and 
drainage; and thus the forces became social. 

This story would be an interesting one, and a sad one if it were told how 
the authorities neglected the street-cleaning, and the streets themselves were in 
such a condition that cleaning was impossible; and how there was no pretense 
of gathering garbage until the residents astonished the city hall by requests from 
the alley. The residents simply wished to live civilized lives, and demanded 
service. But when they received it, their neighbors got the benefits as well as 
they. It was a neighborhood affair. This sanitary reform alone justifies the 
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whole cost of maintenance of these social centers. But they did not pose especially 
as reformers; they simply wished to live natural, healthy lives, and they pulled up 
conditions to the level of their necessities. 

Then followed a change of the moral conditions. In this again the residents 
of the settlements did not pose as reformers; they simply wished to sleep at night, 
and the one arrest that was made was on account of noise. It happened to strike 
other disorders, and it was the beginning of a long and gradual improvement, in 
which the police took part. 

The attitude of the police has always been sympathetic. This was due to the 
fact that the residents of the settlements were people who were a part of the 
community, living and voting there, and were placed in no unnatural or forced 
relations with the community. The police stood ready at all times to enforce 
just demands, and they found these residents extremely conservative, just, and 
reasonable — no cranks, and thus always having the respect of the police. More- 
over, it was not a spurt, but an evolution in the most natural of ways, and the 
personal influence and work of the residents upon their immediate neighborhood 
were the chief forces that wrought the change. There was no attempt to reform 
anybody nor to save anybody; but the residents only reformed the conditions so 
that they could breathe and wash and sleep; and in this way they saved them- 
selves, and with themselves pulled up their neighbors. It is typical of how social 
changes must be wrought. Let the individual in the community in which he lives 
do his par, and not try to chift it all on the police. If there is no such man or 
family in the community, then plant a social settlement there, whose members 
will lead perfectly natural lives, and protest when protest they must, and it will 
be worth a room-ful of paid detectives. One long-headed, conservative Vassar 
girl will put baby-blue leading strings on the stalwart police, and they wili take 
orders from this quiet little woman, because she is so reasonable, is no politician, 
no crank, no intoxicated enthusiast, but simply a plain little woman wishing to 
lead a quict, reasonable life in the community of her choice. It will alter the 
very attitude of the police, and this attitude will make unnecessary much of their 
usual work.— Neighborhood House (Philadelphia), April 9, 1904. 

E. B. W. 








